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Don’t lie awake nights 


worrying about the people you 


didn’t give presents to 


Give them JUBILEE now! 
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To fill those stockings you’ve overlooked, give JUBILEE, the pres- 
ent that lasts all year. Christmas gift rates are good until Jan- 
uary 15. Rates: The first three 1-year subscriptions you give 
cost only $10. Additional subscriptions are $3 each. (A single 
subscription is $4.) We’d appreciate payment with orders, but 
we will bill you if you wish. We will send a handsome gift 
card in your name. 


TO ORDER: Fill out the form below and mail immediately. 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


(1) Enclosed is $______ [J Bill me later 


DONOR 





Name 








Address 





Send JUBILEE to: 








Sign card: 


Name 


Address 
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A preview of articles coming in JUBILEE this year 


@ For the several thousand people who 
received gift subscriptions to JUBILEE for 
Christmas, this will be the first issue they 
have ever seen. We think they will be 
interested in hearing about some of the 
features in JUBILEE’s coming issues: 

» An exclusive set of uncensored photo- 
graphs from inside Communist Poland 
will show what life is like today in a once 
great Catholic country. 

> A text-and-picture report on Worcester, 
Mass., will demonstrate how a diocese 
operates and how one of America’s young- 
est bishops meets the unique problems of 
his see. 

» A series of picture stories on America’s 
Catholic schools—from the grades through 
the university—will show the bold new 


thinking operating within the Catholic. 


educational system. 

» A picture portfolio on American Cath- 
olic writers will introduce the work and 
personalitiés of the new generation’s most 
stimulating creative talents. 

» An illustrated article on Mother Cabrini 
will honor the 25th anniversary of: her 
death, the 10th of her canonization. 

» Three young couples—one from a farm, 
another from a big city, the third from 
Suburbia—will tell why they wouldn’t live 
anywhere else. 

>» A report on America’s Ukrainians— 
who are now celebrating the 1000th anni- 
versary of the conversion of Saint Olga, 
their great patron—will show one of the 
most colorful of all Eastern rite Catholic 
groups of the New World. 

> A new series on Psychiatry and Reli- 
gion—by doctors and theologians who are 
experts in their respective fields. 

> A group of remarkable photographs of 
one of today’s most fascinating figures— 
the Italian stigmatic, Padre Pio. 

> A new regular feature: Nancy Ram- 
busch’s articles on child care. The Sense 
of Silence, page 44, the first of the series, 
will be followed by others on difficult 
problems of training for pre-schoolers. 





All these are in addition, of course, to 
JUBILEE’s continuing series on the Church 
in America (next chapter: The Church in 
the English Colonies). 


@ In What Can Christians Hope For? 
(page 16), Nobel Prize-winner Francois 
Mauriac, who possesses one of Catholic 
Europe’s most penetrating and controver- 
sial intellects, wades into a problem which 
has proved a stumbling-block to many 
lesser men of this generation. The article 
is an excerpt from a longer chapter in 
Words of Faith, a collection of Mauriac’s 
speeches and essays just published by the 
Philosophical Library. 


MEMO on Christmas subscriptions: Now 
that the Christmas subscription rush has 
subsided we would like to clear up cer- 
tain problems that involve a small number 
of subscribers: 

1) Some people who gave gifts last 
year did not receive renewal notices, main- 
ly because we never received accurate 
addresses and could not mail them re- 
minders. If you didn’t receive a gift 
renewal notice but wish to renew, just 
send us the names and addresses of those 
to whom you gave JUBILEE last year and 
whose subscriptions you want renewed. 
We'll handle your request promptly. 

2) Ifyou gave gifts this year and one or 
more of the recipients has not received a 
gift card or the magazine, it is probably 
because you did not give us the correct 
address. If the recipient has not heard 
from us by January 15th, send us the full 
names and complete addresses of the per- 
son or persons involved. Tell us approxi- 
mately when you sent the order, whether 
it was paid in advance or whether it was 
to be billed, and what form you used to 
give us the names in the first place (a 
bind-in envelope clipped from a copy of 
JUBILEE; a letter; a stockholder’s form; 
a renewal form, etc.). We'll straighten it 
out immediately. 





JANUARY, 1956 


JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1956 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Report from Italy 


Rome 

It was at a luncheon of the American 
Women's club of Rome that I first met 
Sister Dominic. Many members had asked 
me if I knew her, and all, without 
exception, had commented first on how 
smartly dressed she was, then on how 
well she had spoken about the soon-to- 
be-opened Girls' Town, but I had been 
away and had missed that meeting. At the 
luncheon I was not greatly surprised, 
therefore, to learn that my table 
companion wearing the becoming blue suit 
and crushed pink hat which enhanced the 
pure white of her hair and the clear 
freshness of her skin was none other 
than Sister Dominic, who for many years 
had worn the habit of a School Sister 
of Notre Dame. 

As I listened to Sister Dominic sketch 
the story of Girls' Town, I was 
particularly struck by the diversity of 
the persons who, completely independent 
of one another, have provided the 
component parts out of which Girls' 
Town has been shaped: a French woman 
touched by compassion for a homeless 
child; an American movie star inspired 
by admiration for a valiant woman and 
moved by pity for orphans threatened 
with the loss of the only home they had 
ever known; an Irish prelate with an 
enviable record of successful organi- 
zation and administration; and, finally, 
an American nun with the courage to 
break away from tradition when called 
to the work for which she seems 
especially fitted. 

It was obvious on the day I first met 
Sister Dominic that her pink hat, 
together with her spiritual qualities 
and her practical abilities, had already 
begun to stimulate interest and support 
from Americans in Rome. She smilingly 
made light of her difficulties, but it 
was obvious that her road had not been 
without its ruts and obstructions. For 
instance, she described, a trifle 
ruefully, the long delay in actually 
getting settled in the new house near 
Rome. But her disappointment was 
lightened by her eloquent enthusiasm 
over her new charges. 

The threatened eviction of some of 
these youngsters from their former home 
was the actual cause of the founding 


of Girls' Town. A good many years ago, 
Mlle. Marguerite de Colmar, a French- 
woman living and teaching in Rome, took 
into her own house a child suddenly 
bereft of parents and home. She thought 
only of loving and caring for this 
one little girl, but before long she 
was asked to take another child, then 
another and another. Finally she decided 
to dedicate her life to the care and 
upbringing of her almost constantly 
growing "family." Aided only by 
occasional gifts from some of the Roman 
families whose children she had taught, 
she made a true and happy home for them 
in what she called her "Little House 
of Peace" at Valmontone south of Rome. 
All went well, despite the struggle 
to make ends meet, until the war came. 
There was no longer enough of anything 
for those already there, yet when the 
bombing of Rome's San Lorenzo district 
drove frantic mothers to her, begging 
shelter and food for their children, she 
was unable to refuse them. "You should 
have seen us then," she told me later. 


“"There were forty-five of us packed 


together more tightly than sardines." 
The end of the war was not the end of 
Mlle. de Colmar's troubles. Privation 
and hard work had seriously undermined 
her health; the devaluation of the lira 
and the rising cost of living had almost 
wiped out her slim financial resources. 
Yet somehow the spirit of peace con- 
tinued to prevail and manifest itself. 
In 1953 the smiling faces and happy 
play of the children attracted the 
attention of actress Linda Darnell, then 
in Rome for the filming of a movie. AS 
she drove past the house on her way to 
and from the studio in Cinecitta each 
day, she waved to the children and they 
waved gaily back, delighted to be noticed 
by the beautiful American stranger. 
But one day Miss Darnell was startled to 
see, instead of carefree children at 
play,.a disconsolate little group of 
girls huddled together near the fence 
which surrounded the house. All were 
quietly crying. Leaving her car, Miss 
Darnell went over to them and asked what 
was the matter. The children told her a 
heartbreaking story: there was no food, 
their foster mother was ill, their house 
was to be closed. 
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For Miss Darnell, to hear was to act. 
First the most pressing needs were taken 
care of. Then came plans of a more 
permanent nature. On the eve of her 
marriage to Philip Liebmann, she was 
asked by her prospective father-in-law 
what she wanted for a wedding present. 
"A house," she answered. "Not for us, 

put ‘for nineteen girls and the woman who 
has been caring for them. She is ill 

and practically destitute after years of 
making a happy home for them." 

The house was promised and plans for 
its construction undertaken. But 
business kept the Liebmanns away from 
Italy most of the time, and Mille. 
de Colmar, now nearly 70, was too ill to 
supervise the construction of the new 
building and to manage the "family" 
until it was settled in its new sur- 
roundings. On one of his brief visits 
to Rome, Mr. Liebmann went to see 
Monsignor John Patrick Carroll-Abbing, 
the Irish churchman whose work with 
homeless boys had made him famous all 
over Italy. If your technique works 
for boys, Liebmann asked the Monsignor, 
why wouldn't it be good for girls? With 
the understanding that an American woman 
be found to take charge, Monsignor Car- 
roll-Abbing consented to add a "sister" 
town to the eight Boys’ Towns which he 
has founded in various parts of Italy. 

I have not been told this, but I 
suspect that Monsignor Carroll-Abbing 
agreed to accept the responsibility for 
Girls' Town because he already had in 
mind the woman he believed best quali- 
fied to run it. For years he had known 
the Ramacciotti family of Hagerstown, 
Maryland. Dominic Ramacciotti had been 
among the earliest contributors to Boys' 
Town, and Monsignor Carroll-Abbing had 
often discussed Italy's social problems 
with Mr. Ramacciotti's daughter Louisa, 
who had become Sister Dominic of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Her long 
years of religious training and practi- 
cal experience as a teacher, as Dean 
of Notre Dame College in Baltimore, 
and as a member of the Catholic Univer- 
sity faculty would be invaluable for the 
work Monsignor Carroll-Abbing contem- 
plated for her. He knew,too, that her 
Italian background would help her 
adjust to the new environment and would 
facilitate her understanding of the 
PSychology and mentality of her charges. 

Sister Dominic was enthusiastic when 
he suggested the ideae With the concur- 





rence of her superiors and with special 
permission from the Vatican, she left 
for Italy. It was the Holy See which 
Suggested that, because of the non- 
sectarian nature of her work, and 
because it would call for fund-raising 
appearances before large groups of people, 
Sister Dominic should lay aside her habit 
and live in the world. "What we want is 
not a Sister but a mother," Monsignor 
Carroll-Abbing told her. "So in Italy 
you will be ‘Madre Ramacciotti' and take 
your place at the head of the family." 

The new Girls' Town was dedicated in 
June of 1954. Though her marriage to 
Philip Liebmann has since ended in 
divorce, Miss Darnell's interest in 
Girls' Town — and in Boys' Town, its 
parent organization — continues; she 
Still makes personal appearances in its 
behalf, and last Christmas she sent 
the girls a Hammond organ for the house. 

Today, if you visit the house, which 
Stands on a hill on suburban Via 
Triosfale, you will find that the 
atmosphere is still characterized by 
the peaceful serenity that first 
attracted Miss Darnell. Credit for this, 
Madre Ramacciotti insists, is due to 
Mlle. de Colmar, who has moved into the 
house in the role of "grandmother." The 
peace is augmented by a sense of order, 
springing from the self-imposed dis- 
cipline which is a characteristic of 
the Boys’ Town program and which, under 
Madre Ramacciotti's competent direction, 
is being adapted to the needs of Girls' 
Town. The present population is about 
40 girls aged 6 to 22. The older girls 
help run the home, and once a week all 
join in electing a "mayor." 

The story book ending has been 
reached. The real-life story goes on 
just the same, with its daily quota of 
bills to be paid, problems to be solved, 
small trials to be borne and small 
triumphs to be celebrated. Madre 
Ramacciotti's task is.not easy, but 
nature has endowed her with intellectual 
and practical ability as well as with 
good looks and an appealing personality. 
Her years of religious discipline will 
stand her in good stead, for inevitably 
hers must be a lonely life. Of all this 
she says nothing, but quietly goes 
about her job of creating the atmosphere 
in which the present and future 
citizens of Girls' Town will be prepared 
for life. 

—Anna M. Brady 





“VIEW is just the magazine I’ve been 


looking for.” 


“Theres nothing like VIEW in the 
Catholic field.” 


“VIEW is catechism without pain, re- 


ligion come to life.” 


“Why wasn’t VIEW thought of be- 


fore?” 


“NIEW doesn’t pull its punches—more 


power to it!’ 


“| like WHEW)’s reasonableness and 


maturity.” 


In the last 24 months this Catholic 
VIEW of the news has doubled its sub- 


scribers, increased its bulk sales 400%. 


For a year’s subscription send $2.00 and 


your name and address to: 


Father Hugh, O.F.M.Cap. 


VIEW 
Shonnard Place 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


(VIEW is published monthly by a staff of 12 
under the direction of the Capuchin Fathers.) 





Now availabie— 

The controversial, unretouched 
photograph of Saint Thérése as 
she really looked (see JUBILEE, 
October, 1955: TWo PORTRAITS OF 
SAINT THERESE). 

9% x 6 inch photographic copy $2 
Write: 

Dep’t ST, JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
Please enclose payment 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


OUTRAGED MOVIE-GOER DEP’T 
Editors: For publishing the review you 
did on 20th Century-Fox’ Seven Cities of 
Gold, (Movies, November] you deserve a 
kick in the pants .. . ; 

However, the attitude is so typical of us 
Catholics—We yell when the movies aren’t 
clean enough, and the minute some movie 
is made with a definite Catholic flavor (for 
which we ought to thank God!) our re- 
viewers ridicule the attempt. Shame on you, 
shame on you—shame, I say! ... 

I was born, raised, and please God, hope 
to die as a Catholic. I earn my living as a 
musician—play the piano very well but, I 
will always say there are two types of peo- 
ple I have no respect for, another musician 
and another Catholic. Can you blame me? 
Completely, thoroughly, utterly disgusted. 
God help us! 

CarRLTON LEHNARD 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


REPORT FROM ICELAND 

Gentlemen: May I call to your attention 
a slight error in the Report from Iceland 
by Erik Von Kuehnelt-Leddihn on page 5 
of the December issue of your fine maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn makes reference 
to the “Marist Fathers” who arrived in 
Iceland from the Netherlands and gave an 
impetus to the work of conversions to the 
faith. The priests to whom he refers in 
reality are members of the Company of 
Mary who were founded by Saint Louis de 
Montfort, the special patron of the Legion 
of Mary and the author of the Marian 
best-seller: True Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The Order is popularly known 
as the Montfort Fathers here in the U.S. 

Bishop Martin Meulenberg was a Montfort 
Father as is the present Catholic Bishop, 
Johannes Gunnarson, S.M.M. Every other 
priest in Iceland with the exception of 
Father Haakon Loftsson belongs to the 
same order. Father Loftsson studied in Saint 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, during the 
war and is the one diocesan priest in his 
home country. He was a convert to the 
faith himself... . 

Wiiuram M. Dicen, S.M.M. 
Ozone Park, New York 


MAN WITH THE SACK 

Dear Editor: Just a word to let you know 
how impressed I was upon reading Robert 
Littel’s article, The Man with the Sack 
(October) . 

Last year I toured Italy, the land of my 
parents’ birth, and I witnessed the very 
sights so vividly described by Mr. Littel, 
especially in the vicinity of the Roman 
Forum. I brought back some very indelible 
impressions mixed and contrasted with the 
artistic and cultural background of the 
Eternal City. So it is with a sense of grati- 
tude that I read that Signor Tirabassi and 
Admiral Ferretti are performing those’ 
charitable Catholic deeds to relieve the mis- 
ery of the needy and impoverished. 

Would you be so kind as to forward me 
the address of Signor Tirabassi and Admi- 
ral Ferretti so that I may contribute some 
money, old clothes and some food supplies 


to their cause? My family and friends had 
expressed their desire to augment my cop. 
tribution. . . 
Josery D. Cui 
Oradell, N. J. 


@ Signor Mario Tirabassi’s address is: 
Opera Sbandati, 55 via del Gesu, Rome, 
—Ep. 


ST. THERESE & THE NEW LOOK 

Dear Editor: I have been most interested 
in your magazine since its very beginning. 
The excellence of its spirit has been con. 
sistently supported by a pleasing, up-to-date 
appearance and magnificent photographs. 


It is the only American publication of its | 


type I know of which has succeeded in show. 
ing the Church as something living and of 
our times and has not fallen into sentimen- 
tal mush and gothic conservatism. 

These few flowers will show you that my 
intentions are of enthusiastic support. In 
this same spirit, I must tell you how much 
I disapprove of the recent article A new 
look at St. Therese in your October, 1955 
issue. The least that can*be said about. it 
is that it is entirely uncharitable. The worst 
had better not be said. 

Anyone, with any knowledge of peal 
making with a camera, will know two things: 
1) The prettiest girl does not look good all 
the time. 2) A good looking girl does not 
always come out as such on a picture. It is 
also quite usual in a convent, especially 
at a time when dietary requirements were 
totally ignored, and in a place of penance 
to make things worse, that a young girl 
would take on a puffed-up expression such 
as the one shown on the first portrait. There 
is even a French saying applying to this 
situation: “La graisse de pension” (Con- 
vent Fat). 

Few pictures were taken of St. Therese 
for reasons easy to understand. That most 
of them did not do her full justice is ex- 
plained by her diet, by her illness and by 
the imperfection of the photographic meth- 
ods of the time. There does not seem to be 
any major crime in retouching them. The 
reaction of horror of the sisters when the 
picture was shown to them, quoted by the 
author himself, is proof enough as far as 
I am concerned, that it was not a true and 
proper portrait conveying the appearance 
and charm of the Saint. A painted portrait 
is often a better and more expressive repre- 
sentation of a person than the most de- 
tailed and accurate photography taken in 
the wrong circumstances, which minutely 
reproduces the material details and misses 
the soul. Both original ugly picture and re- 
touched one are unsatisfactory, but the re- 
touched one has at least the merit of a lov- 
ing attempt to express some of the beauty 
of the soul. 

What I cannot accept is the derogatory 
spirit of the whole story, the triumphant 
tone, as if this proof of erudition were 
something to be proud of, as if were MORE 
IMPORTANT TO BE RIGHT THAN TO BE CHARI 
TABLE, EVEN IF THE AUTHOR WERE RIGHT, 
WHICH HE IS ONLY MATERIALLY. The “scholar 
who has worked for years on original manu- 
scripts” should be wise enough not to reveal 
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his bad humor in so many unkind adjec- 
tives and insinuations, and in such sen- 
tences as he applies to the public, when he 
writes about bad statues “. . . They deserve 
them!” 

Dear Editor, it seems that in our days 
when so much love and purity are needed, 
when so many crimes are to be atoned for, 
when materialism and immorality are the 
accepted creeds, there could be better ways 
of using your wonderful magazine than by 
devoting it to gloating articles on the im- 
perfections of the most precious children 
of God. 

Jose pE VINCK 
Allendale, N. J. 


Dear Editor: Thanks for the article Two 
Portraits of Saint Thérése. The oft pub- 
licised photograph of St. Thérése always 
did look a little too “good” to me. It looked 
too much like saints are supposed to look. 
She seemed to have been ready-made for 
the modern “artist” to make a statue from. 
In fact it almost looked like God had molded 
the Little Flower from a modern aartist’s 
picture of a saint, rather than the artist 
from God’s “picture” of a saint. At any 
rate, it is good to see that the Little Flower 
was human and could come forth with a 
genuine smile. It’s only by realizing that 
[saints] were once like ourselves that we 
can ever realize that imitation of them is 
possible. 

Rev. Timon Cook, O.F.M. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Jubilee: Thanks for your photos of 
St. Thérése. How lovely she really was be- 
fore some misguided person retouched the 
photo. Let’s hope that Catholicism has 
passed thru that horrible age when true 
beauty had to be prettied-up. The real photo 
of St. Thérése in her last days is also beau- 
tiful, to my way of thinking. Why did those 
responsible feel that radiant happiness and 
radiant suffering were something shameful 
which should be altered? We have a statue 
of St. Thérése in our church and it’s the 
most ghastly thing I’ve ever seen. 

Why don’t you young and nerveless edi- 
tors of JUBILEE go on an all-out campaign 
to remove the facade of dripping molasses 
from the true Church? I’m a convert and 
my fingers are still sticky from oozing my 
way thru the stuff. Youll make a lot of 
enemies but God won’t be one of them. 

Bos McKnicutT 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Could you please tell me the 
publisher of the pamphlet What the Saints 
Looked Like, by Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., 
mentioned in Etienne Robo’s article? . 
Mrs, KENNETH GOGEL 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


® Fr. Martindale’s pamphlet is pub- 
lished by the Catholic Truth Society, of 
London and can be obtained at the In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society, 407 
Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y., for 13¢ per 
copy, including postage.—Eb. 


TEUTONIC TOUCHINESS 


Gentlemen: Page 47 of the November issue 
lin the article about Elizabeth of Hungary] 
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The Island of Saints 
and Scholars 


proudly announces... 


an tostal 





May 6—21, 1956 


Ireland of the Welcomes is a happy place at 
any time... but never more than during 
our famous AN TOSTAL festival, when the 
entire Irish nation is host to the world! Just 
look at these samples of AN TOSTAL events 
and then plan to start your Spring tour of 
Europe in the Emerald Isle! 


% The G. B. Shaw Centenary > National Pageant of 
Festival of Drama & Films! 


* International Choral 
Festival in Cork! 


ublin! 


* International Film 
Festival in Cork! 


Ireland in 


Ask your Travel Agent about low-cost AN TOSTAL tours by 
motor coach or private car. Include the Shrines of Ireland. For 
travel titerature write Dept. 14, 33 .E. 50th St., New York 22. 
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TOURIST INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


33 East 50th Street, New York 22,N. Y. Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 









says, “Germany, a country which then as 

now presented to the stranger a double face, 
both barbaric and softly sentimental.” 

I resent this remark—it is entirely un- 
called for and moreover quite untrue. 

JoserH E. BELLER 

New York, N. Y. 


@ The truth of the statement is self- 
evident to anyone who takes a close look 
at German history. JUBILEE’s editors 
stand behind the author of the article. 
—Ep. 


THE FRENCH IN AMERICA 

Dear Sirs: It was a pleasure to read The 
French Contribution (to the Church in 
America) in your November issue. The 
famous names of Cartier, Champlain, La- 
salle, Jogues, Brébeuf, Laval and the events 
associated with them indeed made history— 
history that found its full and natural mean- 
ing in the higher designs of Providence. 
Mr. Reynolds [the author] merits our hearty 
felicitations. 

The chapter on the Caughnawaga Indians 
was of special interest. To outsiders, Caugh- 
nawaga is mostly a tourist attraction; but 
those of us who live close by and know 
something of the past cannot help feeling 
the strong pulse of tradition in their pres- 
ence. Canadians, and especially French 
Canadians, are still very close to that tradi- 
tion. The many towns, streets and institu- 
tions named after the eminent figures of 
their history are more than names really; 
they are messages. We cannot easily forget 


that few countries were so ferociously dedi- 
cated to God as Canada. It seems clear 
that the contribution of our ancestors im- 
poses a similar obligation on us... . 

Mr. Reynolds’ article is a step in that 
direction. It is also another indication that 
your magazine is aware of the fact that it 
has some responsibility to the past if it is 
to be instrumental in contributing anything 
to the future—or the present... . 

Bernard G. MurcHianp, CSC 
Montreal, Canada 


Dear Friends: Although I am not a sub- 
scriber ...I never fail to get my monthly 
copy of JUBILEE from the pamphlet rack 
each month in Saint Patrick’s church here 
in Montreal. .. . 

The thing that drew my particular atten- 
tion in the latest issue of JUBILEE, the 
November, 1955 issue, was your immediate 
article on the French Era in Canada, and 
the wonderful work done by the French 
missioners and the French people settling 
in Canada [and] bringing God and His 
Church to the New World, especially to 
the savage Indians. . . . But you left un- 
mentioned the valiant Sieur de Mais- 
soneuve, great knight of Our Lady and 
founder of the great metropolis of Mon- 
treal, which he called Ville-Marie, or city 
of Mary, a title which is still retained by 
our Cardinal-Archbishop to this day. Card- 
inal Leger. always is styled Archbishop of 
Marianapolis. You also fail to mention the 
Mother of Montreal, the great servant of 
God and Our Blessed Mother, Blessed 
Marguerite Bourgeoys, who founded the 
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great teaching order, the first to be found- 
ed in North America, the Congregation de 
Notre Dame. . . . She is responsible for 
many of the happenings in early Mon- 
treal; not only did she found a community 
of sisters, but also the beautiful shrine to 
Our Lady of Good Help which still stands 
at the harbour of Montreal. She herself 
also taught the ways of Christian life to 
Kateri Tekakwitha, and admitted the first 
native American girl to become a religious 
in the Congregation de Notre Dame... . 
When [she] died in 1700 she had given 
almost half a century of service to God and 
to Ville-Marie. The people wept when she 
passed from them . .. Her virtues were de- 
clared heroic by Pope Saint Pius X in 
1910, and in the last of the beatifications 
of the Holy Year in 1950 she was declared 
Blessed by our present Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII. . . . From the three companions 
which she had when she started the Con- 
gregation in 1658 in a little stone stable 
in Ville-Marie, the Congregation de Notre 
Dame from the motherhouse in Montreal 
today numbers 3,883 Sisters teaching over 
80,500 purpils of all ages and nationalities 
in 235 establishments throughout Canada. 
the United States and Japan. The seat of 
the American Province of the Blessed 
Sacrament is Notre Dame College on 
Staten Island, and the Congregation just 
recently opened a new American novitiate 
to train American girls in the footsteps of 
Blessed Marguerite. From this great Con- 
gregation ... have come to us the founders 
of many of our teaching communities as 
well as one contemplative order and two 
nursing communities. Among [those which] 
are known in the United States as well as 
Canada [are] the Sisters of the Holy 
Names, Saint Ann, Misericorde, Charity of 
Providence and the Adorers of the Pre- 
cious Blood. . . . It is the good Sisters of 
Saint Ann who teach the Mohawk children 
in the village of Caughnawaga, and every- 
one, I am sure, knows the Sisters at the 
Precious Blood Monastery in Brooklyn. . 
Joun F. McGr 
Montreal, Canada 


THE ART CONTROVERSY, REVIVED 
Dear Jubilee: ... Keep up the “modern” 
art. Without it, you can keep my subscrip- 
tion. Yes, I am a Roman Catholic Priest! 
Congratulations to your photo-layout man. 
Doing a tremendous job. The magazine is 
top-flight, and professional all the way. 
In other words, I like it. 

Rev. Rosert C. Monor 

Portland, Ore. 


To the Editor: Please keep the Art Con- 
troversy going full blast. Maybe in this 
way you will succeed in waking up some 
Catholics to the fact that some represen- 
tations of Our Lord and the saints con- 
stitute a form of falsification. Are we 
to suppose that the heroic Man-God Who 
freely gave Himself up to the indescrib- 
able torments of Crucifixion had a less 
strong and virile appearance than His 
twentieth-century disciples who are en- 
during imprisonment and torture in His 
mame? ... 

There are too many pictures of Christ 
which, if you place your finger or hand 
over the beard, could pass as representa- 
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tions of Our Lady or Mary Magdalen! 
A lot of these seem to come from con- 
vents. I suggest this finger-test to those 
who buy sacred pictures. 

It is significant that the sickeningly 
sweet pictures of Our Lord which flood 
the market almost always lack the three- 
pronged halo or nimbus which signifies 
Divinity. This goes to prove how much 
these “artists” know about traditional 
Catholic art. 

Bertranp Weaver, C. P. 
Union City, N. J. 


ART FILMS 

To the Editor: In 1952 the American 
Federation of Arts and this foundation 
joined in publishing “Films on Art,” a 
catalogue of films on art together with 
important essays. It was then hailed as 
a notable contribution, invaluable to users 
of art films, and as a “Baedeker to the 
world of art” (Cominsky, Saturday Re- 
view). 

While this book is now three years old 
it remains unique. No other work of sim- 
ilar scope has appeared. Unfortunately, it 
seems unlikely that a new edition can be 
published in the near future; and of the 
edition of 5,000 copies, 1,000 remain. We 
would like to send a copy, free and post- 
paid, to any institution or group activity 
which can make good use of it. 

Orro L. SPAETH 
The Spaeth Foundation 
New York N. Y. 


@ To obtain a copy of “Films on Art,” 
write on official stationery to: The 
Spaeth Foundation, 32 East 69th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y.—Eb. 
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The family still functions as a unit in Nigeria. Here a husband and wife load mats onto a truck in Lagos, the capital. 
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BIRTH OF A NATION 


A divided, backward Nigeria moves toward independence from British rule 


Out of the trouble-packed decade that followed World War II a prickly reality 
has emerged: long-subject peoples of almost every corner of the globe are 
clamoring for independence. One after another the great colonial powers—the 
Dutch in Indonesia, the French in Indochina and Morocco and the British in 
India—have learned that these movements cannot be quashed either with empty 
promises or rattling sabers. 

One of the most troublesome areas for the British happens also to be their 
biggest remaining colony, Nigeria. A hot and humid enclave tucked under the 
Western shoulder of Africa, Nigeria was once known as “the white man’s grave” 
(British civil’ servants there still get ten weeks’ leave a year for reasons of 
health), and was until relatively recent times ruthlessly exploited by Europeans. 
They first came as slave raiders and carried off to America and the West Indies 
hundreds of thousands of Nigerians, whose descendants compose most of today’s 
15,000,000 U. S. Negroes. The other great object of European traders was palm 
oil, used in the manufacture of soap. (Though 80 per cent of Nigeria’s wealth 
still comes from palm products and peanuts, Western nations, particularly the 
U. S., are much more interested in columbite, a metallic by-product of Nigeria’s 
large tin mines, which is used in the manufacture of jet engines.) 

Britain’s policy in the face of growing Nigerian nationalism has, on the whole, 
been dictated by a firm grasp of reality. Realizing that the drive toward inde- 
pendence cannot be stopped, and hoping to keep the country within the Common- 
wealth, British colonial administrators have repeatedly liberalized the constitution 
to widen the area of self-determination. 

The nationalists have set this year—1956—as the date for shrugging off British 
tule entirely. While the rest of black Africa looks hopefully toward Nigeria and 
the nearby Gold Coast as pilot plants for self-government, other observers worry 
over what will happen when the British civil service, the backbone of order and 
stability, finally leaves an ill-organized Nigeria to its own devices. 
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The wide range of self-help 

books for sale in a Lagos shop 
runs from banking and shérthand 
to conjuring (LOWER RIGHT). 
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Nigeria’s future leaders are trained at University College in Ibadan, built by the British at a cost exceeding $3,000,000. 
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Trucks and camels, Christianity and juju 


“God did not make Nigeria,” a local chief observed recently. “The 
British did.” Nigeria is really three countries—the feudal North, the 
agricultural East and the bustling, mushrooming West—artificially 
joined together in an area half again as large as Texas and bigger than 
any European country except Russia. Nigeria exhibits contrasts as 
sharp as any country on earth. In Kano, an ancient walled city in 
the Moslem North, the houses are made of dried mud, and through 
the streets camel trains plod slowly along, for Kano has for a thousand 
years been a terminus for caravans travelling southward across the 
Sahara, Here, one visitor noted, “Jesus Christ would have found 
little to surprise Him except perhaps the bicycles.” Ibadan, capital 
of the West, is the largest Negro city in the world. The desperate 
upward striving of its 500,000 people is best represented by University 
College, with its modern buildings and extensive library. 

In and out of Ibadan roar the “mammy wagons” famous in this part 
of Africa, where trading is done by women. Some build up fleets of 
trucks or buses, each of which bears a label like “No Money Is an 
Abomination,” “We Believe in the United Africa Company,” or “Stop 
Making a Fuss.” In the West there are, besides Ibadan, four cities with 
populations over 100,000, yet many of their people live in appalling 
slums with practically no sanitary facilities. And not far from a modern 
department store one can find a market selling weird concoctions used 
in making charms for juju ceremonies. 

Juju and the primitive, superstitious cults of which it forms a part 
are to be found everywhere in the West and East, despite the low 
opinion in which they are held by educated nationalists. Protestant 
missionaries have made some headway in the West, and Catholicism 
(there are about a million Catholics in the country) is growing in 
the East, mostly as the result of the work of Irish-born Father (later 
Bishop) Joseph Shanahan, who about 1905, after experiencing desul- 
tory success in the towns along the Niger, decided to concentrate 
on the children instead of the adults, and to go into the interior in 
quest of converts. Most Catholic missionaries now in Nigeria regard 
the movement for independence with cautious hope. “The Church is 
riding out the uncertainties of the present day,” one of them said 
not long ago. “The Kingdom of God is being extended in ‘the new 
Nigeria,’ which, most of us feel, will eventually become a land guided 
by sound spiritual ideals . . . Flaws there may be, but we are march- 
ing side by side with our Nigerians.” 


Camel trains from the Sahara reach Kano in the North; then the goods 
are shipped south by rail to the modern port of Lagos (ricHt) for export. 
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etropolis in the world and the capital of West Nigeria. 


Amid imperial pomp the retiring Governor General, Sir John 
MacPherson, makes a farewell inspection of Nigerian troops. 
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Most of its 500,000 people are Yorubas, the dominant tribe in the region. 


A juju ceremony in the electrically-lighted streets of Lagos 
shows that tribal customs and black magic still survive. 








A huge new mosque in Kano shows Moslem strength in the 


North, where 52 emirs rule over a feudal, backward people. 


Nigerian Protestants sing a hymn at a Sunday service 
in Lagos. Most Nigerian Protestants live in the West. 


Regionalism threatens stability — 


In Nigeria the conditions which usually nurtuy 
sturdy nationhood—an educated populace, tradition ’ 
of representative government, economic a ¢ 
barely present. Only one out of ten people can read ¢ 
write. Not until 1922 did a popularly-elected Nigeri 
take his seat on the Legislative Council. And though ng 
European can own land in Nigeria (a white man cannob 
even enter the country unless he can prove his presengs 
there is “necessary”), Europeans still control througi 
concessions most shipping, mining and manufacturing, © 





But Nigerian disunity is what saps the confidence 
most observers in the country’s ability to govern itself, 
Obafemi Awolowo, the studious-looking, British-educated : 
Premier of the West, says, “West and East Nigeria are 
as different as Ireland from Germany. The North is as 
different from either as China.” More important than 
the multiplicity of religions, tribes and languages which 
bewilder and fascinate a foreign visitor is the fact that 
the three regions vary so sharply in their will and rea 
ness for national independence. By European standar 
Awolowo’s West is much more progressive than 
East. It could probably stand alone even if the Briti 
left immediately. But, paradoxically, it is the East whi 
has produced the strongest, most magnetic and most 


rabidly nationalist leader in Nigeria—American-educated 


(at Howard, Columbia and Pennsylvania) Dr. N’nam 
Azikwe—called “Zik”—whose party scored impressively 


in both West and East in the 1954 elections. The Mos- 
lems’ spiritual leader, and probably the most influential 
man in the much larger but more backward North, is 
the Sardauna of Sokoto. He distrusts the other regions, 
but cannot do without their seaports or their trained” 
public service employees. The North, he believes, is not 


ready for self-rule; he wants the British to stay awhile. 


As of now, says Sir John Stuart MacPherson, who 
recently retired as Nigeria’s Governor General, “It’s a” 
question of giving the regions the autonomy that is” 
necessary without so much that the centrifugal force” 


becomes too great. Please God we do it right.” 


Three Nigerians, mounted on bikes, imitate American cowboys. 
U.S. jazz is also popular among young Nigerian city-dwellers. 
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Native handicrafts have not disappeared in Nigeria, as they have in some other A frican ce wes anid crafi 
seated on a home-made mat in his thatched hut, carves colorful wooden bowls which he will sell at a street m : 
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In exclusive interviews, four of Nigeria’s leaders 





express their views ghe ‘ 





Sir John MacPherson recently 
retired as Governor General 


I got here eight years ago. Nigeria then had a new 
constitution which for the first time brought the North in. 

It gave a small measure of autonomy to each region and set 
up a central legislative body for the first time. This 
government could have lasted a long while if the rest of the 
world—the Gold Coast, Indochina, Libya—was not rushing 
ahead. But it was, and in 1948 I took a big chance by 
offering the Nigerians a larger amount of self-government. 
“All right,” I said, “if you want to go faster, you tell ME 
what you want.” I said I was only a midwife to the Nigerians. 

Finally, after a series of crises and conferences, the 
present constitution came into being in October of 1954; in 
November Nigeria held the first federal elections in its 
history. I thought that the principal party in each region— 
in the North, the Northern People’s Congress, in the East, 
the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, and in 
the West, the Action Group—would win. But the NCNC won 
in both the East and West; now, though it represents less 
than half the country, it has six members on the Council of 
Ministers, while the NPC has only three. Nevertheless, the 
various parties agreed to this condition. 

There are two dangers if self-government comes too 
fast. One is that the three regions may quarrel and break 
up. The second is that the Nigerians may not retain enough 
British officials to help them get their government started. 
They have sent signed statements saying they need the 
British; but the British want a basic position. 

Everyone is struck by the Nigerians’ vigor and 
cheerfulness. They are purposeful. Even when they live in 
the towns they retain a tribal connection, and this makes 
for strength. I think almost every Nigerian looks forward 
to self-government. Power is a heady thing, and they have 
the bit in their teeth. To those of them who are worried about 
the future, I say, “You’ve got to play your part. If you want 
self-government, you can’t let a few chiefs and politicians 
run it. You’ve got to get out there and speak if you don’t 
like the way things are going.” 

The only thing we British can offer the Nigerians is 
our own system of parliamentary government. It’s what they 
want. But it is not an easy system to operate unless you 
have a lot of restraint. One thing is in Nigeria’s favor: the 
people are becoming much more politically conscious. 
They're judging their leaders. They are not just going to 
take a soapbox leader any more. 
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Obafemi Awolowo, head of the 
West’s powerful Action Group 


The chief obstacle to Nigerian independence is that 
the people are not united in wanting it. We could have 
gotten a declaration of independence from the British if we 
had wanted it, but there was a lack of agreement among the 
three major political parties. The North’s refusal to accept 
self-government was primarily responsible. 

The present constitution gives the same autonomy to the 
regions as the individual states have in the USA. However, 
removing the obstacle of disunity is not just a matter of 
constitutions ; it is a matter of the political parties 
seeking country-wide support, and getting it. The Action 
Party is trying to do this. In fact, the two Southern 
parties are trying to spread to the North. This is one of 
the major solutions to pulling the country together. I 
don’t think religion is an important element here. On the 
contrary: the differences in religion emphasize the need for 
a central government which allows each region to live its 
own life. 

It is because I do not think he is big enough to hold 
this country together that I am not a good friend of Sir 
John’s. I think he is very partisan and vain. He has 
active prejudices. We need a man of outstanding political 
experience in Britain or in another part of the Commonwealth, 
someone who is not a civil service Governor General. 

Sir John has, no doubt, done enough for the constitutional 
advancement of the country. However, in the “MacPherson 
constitution” he gave life to a creature which grew more 
rapidly than he had anticipated. When there was talk of 
ministers at that time, the British thought they would be 
the ones to select them. Sir John has his name on the 
constitution, but the real growth in the idea of self- 


‘government has taken place among the people. 


To lead those people we need above all young men and 
women who put the weal of the state above their own 
personal interests and gains and who have the courage to do 
everything necessary to get their jobs done. Technicians from 
abroad can help too, of course. And we need in Nigeria a 
breed of politician who actively seeks the welfare, 
progress and interests of the people. 
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The Sardauna of Sokoto, leader of 
the Northern People’s Congress 


Nobody ever opposed complete independence. But the 
obstacle is that Nigeria is not united. We Northerners 
have not had any contact, politically speaking, with the 
Southerners until the last eight years. Now we are 
suspicious of them, and they of us. 

We have been frightened by the Southerners. This is 
how it happened: When the British came, they brought the 
Christian religion with them. Since we are primarily Moslems, 
we could not embrace the Western educational system they 
proposed. Since a government can’t be run without educated 
civil servants, the Southerners infiltrated our service here. 

Now, as our people begin to understand that they have 
a responsibility to their region, they are starting to take 
the places of the Southerners in the civil service. Unless 
we educate our people so they are able to take over 
their own affairs and run them according to their own wishes, 
I do not think they will ever get along with the Southerners. 

One point I should like to stress concerning self- 
government: We of the North have always been accused 
of retarding the progress of the country. Yet when 
the motion for self-government came up, I said before the 
legislature that we should have been notified about this 
before we left our homes so that we might have talked it over 
with our people. This was no matter for Awolowo, Zik and 
Sardauna to decide on the spot. I was the only man bold 
enough to say at the time that we must go back to the 
people to see whether or not they actually wanted self- 
government in 1956. In the North, we had meetings from the 
village level on up. At the end there were only about 100 
out of 1,000 representatives who assented to self-government. 
And many of that 100 did not know the implications of it. 

So the best solution, for the North, is mass education. 
Some of our people are politically conscious, but the masses 
are far behind. In addition, we need technical people. That 
is why our young men studying abroad are concentrating on 
engineering, education and agriculture. 

I have great respect for Sir John. I have said he’s 
done all he could to unite the country, and the British 
civil service has done extremely hard work and has adapted 
itself to the changing conditions. However, I don’t think it 
will make any great difference when Sir John leaves. Each 
region is now responsible for its own welfare, and the new 
civil servants will be employed directly by the regions. 
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chances for successful independence 


N’namdi Azikwe of the East, ; 
Nigeria’s chief politician 


One of the chief obstacles to Nigerian independence 
is the fact that the British Government has never introduced 
universal adult suffrage. Only in the East can all 
adults vote. If you have a uniform electoral system, then 
you will actually know what people feel. 

The size of the various regions is also important. 
To have a true federation, the regions must be broken up in 
such a way that no one of them, on the basis of population, 
can dominate the rest of the country. If we had eight or 
ten co-ordinate regions, they could co-exist. I think we 
should have an upper house, with equal representation, and 
a lower house with representation based on population, 
as has been tried successfully in the USA, Switzerland 
and Australia. ~ 

Not later than August 31, 1956, there must be a 
conference to enable the regions to draw up 
a new Constitution. If we do not agree then, we must settle 
for regional self-government, which is a step backwards. I 
will propose a new drawing of the boundaries. What we now 
have is a legacy from the past which we must reorganize in 
federal form, since we have so many languages and cultures. 

Now that Sir John is leaving, I must say that I have 
not always seen eye to eye with him, but we have been very 
good friends. He is a sportsman, and we never hit each other 
below the belt. Whenever he got a chance to knock me out, 
he tried to do it. And I tried to do the same. Considering the 
difficulties, he has done a remarkably good job in Nigeria. 
It takes a master tactician to draw the many factions here 
together and still retain their good will. Nevertheless, 
although a lesser person than Sir John would not have 
achieved what he did, I think his departure is very timely. 

As for our own future, we Nigerians are thinking in 
terms of economic development. Bearing in mind our 
agricultural, mineral and, for that matter, human 
resources, I feel that our education should stress the 
technical to a greater extent. We have observed what has 
happened on the African continent and in the Far East, and 
we feel that academic education is not enough. We also 
need know-how. In this respect, the American and German 
systems should be of help to us in emphasizing agriculture, 
engineering, animal husbandry, medicine and nursing. 
Political independence without a sound economic foundation 
would be useless. That would make us a pawn in the hands 
of more highly industrialized nations. 
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Have Christians a hope for this 


world? Actually, since the Christian 
js a man who believes, he is also a 
man who hopes, and not alone for 


happiness in another life. The essence 
of our hope is its indivisibility: it is 
concerned with time because it is con- 
cerned with eternity. There is no con- 
tradiction between our belief in a 
Father Who is in heaven and the com- 
ing of His kingdom on earth. We 
claim rather that the contradiction is 
all on the side of the atheist, for we 
can see no reasonable grounds for a 
temporal hope on the part of anyone 
who lacks faith in eternal life. 

If there is no God and everything, 
therefore, is permitted, the first thing 
permitted is despair. The first morose 
pleasure of the melancholy heart is to 
indulge in the intoxicating notion that 
the world is absurd, and that there is 
no point in our being less absurd than 
the. world. Hope, like faith—hope, 
here and now—is a theological virtue. 
The Christian is obliged to hope just 
as he is to be chaste, or to refrain 
from hatred. Despair is a luxufy we 
cannot indulge in, a temptation to 
which we are commanded not to yield. 
And how strange that it assails us in 
youth more than at any other times. 
How strange that at twenty we shed 
our bitterest tears; and now that life 
begins to fade a degree of calmness 
comes, an acceptance of all that has 
been, that is, and that will be, an in- 
tuitive grasp of what Bernanos meant 
when he put those sublime words in 
the mouth of his dying country cure, 
“All is grace.” 

If God does not exist, and the world 
is without direction or goal, if it comes 
from nothing and leads nowhere, and 
if man is trapped in the dreary mech- 
anisms of his daily work, a mere cog 
in a machine—whether serving pri- 
vate interests in a capitalist system or 
serving the party or the State in a 
collectivist regime—then the man of 


today remains alien to those things 


that make up the grim and monoto- 
nous course of his daily life. His mind, 
which reasons and reflects, his heart, 
which longs and suffers, that part of 
him, in sum, that is essentially him- 
self, is not in the least concerned with 
the nuts and bolts he tightens, the 
tickets he punches, or the columns of 
figures he adds in ledgers. If Christ is 
not risen and if our hope is vain, ev- 
ery man is literally a prisoner. Even 
the privileged few who escape from 
the shackles of forced labor fall prey 
perhaps to a worse bondage, for there 





are prisoners of pleasure and autom- 
atons of vice. 

I am well aware that for a large 
portion of humanity today a great 
hope has crystallized around Com- 
munism. Yes, of course. Yet, by the 
very fact that Communism is identi- 
fied with materialism, its earthly hope 


- is inwardly nourished, if I may say, by 


a despair that limits it and hems it in 
on every side. What despair? That 
which necessarily flows from the prop- 
osition that spirit does not exist in- 
dependently of the body, but is merely 
a secondary factor, a function of the 
brain, and that the material world per- 
ceived by our senses is the sole real- 
ity. Certainly, we can see how Com- 
munism provides the inmates of this 
materialist prison with a motive for 
awaiting oblivion. Of all the ways of 
“softening the bed of straw,” to use 
Vigny’s phrase, probably the most 
tempting is, in effect, to work toward 
a future in which the overfed will be 
made to disgorge, and in which pro- 
duction and consumption will be reg- 
ulated according to the laws of justice. 
To say nothing of the fact that while 
awaiting the return to nothingness it 
may be quite satisfying to feel oneself 
in tune with History, and belong to 
the Party. Yes, it may be highly satis- 
fying, even thrilling, to be part of an 
enterprise with the whole planet for 
its stage and the human race as its 
prize! And still, in the end, what does 
it all mean to the individual, destined 
to disappear altogether? The party, the 
party’s struggles, its triumphs, will 
have helped him to keep going, true. 
But his joy will have been of a stereo- 
typed kind, much like that of the boys 
and girls we see grinning from ear to 
ear amid fields of wheat in all publi- 
cations of totalitarian propaganda. It 
is not the inner joy, the only one 
that counts, true joy, our joy. 

This joy of ours is noticed by our 
generation more than we Christians 
think. From time to time I am asked 
if I feel there is a religious revival un- 
derway. Well, no, not exactly a revival; 
let us say rather an interest, a nos- 
talgia. I know more than one atheist 
who loiters on the outskirts of the 
humbled and huddled flock we form. 


_ A flock, alas—we can say these things 


among ourselves—that is not always 
the sort to attract outsiders overmuch. 
For we also are practised in the law 
that withers and the letter that kills, 
yes, that has not ceased to kill even 
yet. .. . But despite all this, something 
else remains, thank God, which it is 





not in our power to destroy, something 
which in spite of our mediocrity we 
carry within us, and which without 
our realizing it shines forth. It is that 
fire which Our Lord came on earth to 
kindle, and which at this moment. of 
time it is our turn to keep aglow as 
best we know how, that fire which 
keeps the animals away but attracts 
souls that feel cold. 

Souls that feel cold . . . There are 
many today. There was a time, per- 
haps in a Huysmans’ day, when the 
Catholic liturgy was a beacon light 
guiding writers and artists to the 
Church; and I personally can testify 
to what the prestige of men like 
Peguy, of Claudel, and later of Mari- 
tain, did to keep us faithful in the 
dark days of Combism and of our own 
twenty years. Today, however, young 
people rarely read Huysmans; Peguy 
and Bernanos are dead; Maritain is 
across the sea; and the patriarchal 
Claudel fhas gathered] in his final 
sheaves. No witness of great stature 
has arisen this mid-century to voice 
his belief that the Son of Man is the 
Son of God. It must mean, therefore, 
that the Son of Man has no need of 
any witnesses but us, or rather, but 
Himself in us—so striking is the con- 
trast between us who put our faith 
in the Pater we recite and who be- 
lieve in the Father Who is Love 
and in His risen Son; between us 
who have remained faithful, and 
this generation which keeps alive all 
the myths our fathers found so 
stimulating, this rather frantic gen- 
eration which has pitched its tent un- 
der the sign of the absurd at the 
meeting place where all the pernicious 
ideologies of the past century have 
finally converged. Marxism has been 
tried out wherever Soviet Russia rules, 
and millions toil there at forced labor 
to make men happier on earth. At 
Hiroshima and in the laboratories of 
germ warfare, science fulfills the 
promise made at its beginnings: “You 
will be like gods . . .” The religion of 
Progress and of human perfectibility 
is pondered at leisure by survivors of 
concentration camps and by “dis- 
placed persons” lodged in their parti- 
tioned barracks, who have left the 
cadavers of their children behind 
them under the rubble of their ruined 
cities—not to mention those martyrs 
of warring ideologies who have filled, 
and still fill, the prisons of Europe. 

We Christians who hold fast to our 
hope, to our enchantment amidst a 
disenchanted world can begin to un- 
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of Slav imperialism which he serves; 
when the world of the concentration 
that gave it birth, and when in Russia 
the exploitation of man is without 
redress (since it is no longer the em- 


prerogative). 

Hope here on earth? Yes, here on 
earth. I have not forgotten the ques- 
tion I was asked to answer: Have 
Christians a temporal hope? What my 
questioners probably meant was: Have 
Christians a political hope? Here I 
shall answer as a man for whom hope 
(except perhaps at the time of Liber- 
ation, and then only for a few weeks) 
was never political. Understand me. 
I believe that Christian hope is con- 
cerned with time, and with politics 
too, but as an antidote to a poison. If 
there is one lesson that history has 
never tired of teaching us, it is that 
the condition of Christianity is worse 
when Christians hold political power. 
Political Christianity, that is to say, 
the spiritual power of the Church 
placed at Caesar’s service and the for- 
midable arm of Caesar placed at the 
service of the Church, has always had 
deplorable results, especially in the 
France and Spain of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and even 
since then . . . But these are burning 
questions affecting wounds not fully 
healed. Let me merely point out that 
when we say that Christian hope does 
not lie in the political order this does 
not mean that we should renounce 
politics, for to attempt to avoid politi- 
cal action is the worse kind of politics. 
In most cases one can avoid it only by 
an attitude of self-complacency, by 
keeping silent, and by acting as an 
accomplice without assuming any risk. 

At a time when in so large a part 
of the planet all thought—including 
the research of the scientists and the 
inspiration of the poet—is supervised, 
slanted and controlled, it is we who 
believe in the word of Christ, what- 
the earthly hope of preserving in the 
world the inviolable conscience of 
man. This earthly hope of Christians 


in the political sphere is, in fact, much 
more than just a hope. It is a cer- 
tainty we have here on earth that as 
long as there remains in the world a 
Christian worthy of the name—yes, 
even if there were only one—there 
will remain an inner life to which no 
police can ever force entry. 


Ah, you Catholics who are listening 


to me, how I should like to make you 
aware . . . of the immense happiness, 
the immense opportunity that has been 
given to our generation. We Catholics 
of [today] are sons of a Church which 
to our forefathers of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries represented 


‘the enslavement of the mind, but 


which today is freedom incarnate, 
even in the eyes of nofi-believers. The 
slandered Church of the Syllabus now 
shows its true face to the world. “The 
truth will set you free”—today we 
know that this is literally a fact. The 
Nazis found it out, just as the [Com- 
munists] are finding it out again. 
Wherever a Christian conscience ex- 
ists, a secret dialogue, a silent inter- 
change will go on—a tryst that no 
Caesar can surprise, before which he 
remains powerless. These intimacies 
between Creator and creature have in 
days past found the prisons their 
favorite spot, and they still do today. 

And that is why all the techniques 
of the totalitarians will always be bent 
upon forcing the door of this last 
sanctuary of mankind: the Christian 
conscience. And indeed, they appear 
to succeed when their prisoner, struck 
at the very point where the soul and 
mind meet, stands before his judges 
witless and broken. Yes, but even 
then, in spite of his torturers, and per- 
haps without realizing it himself, a 
Cardinal Mindszenty turns defeat into 
victory, because he raises before the 
world the living image of his cruci- 
fied Lord. 

That we have the right to hope po- 
litically, I believe with all my heart. 
And still, it is a mystery to me—see- 
ing the age I have reached and all 
these eyes have seen—how devout 
Christians can look for anything bet- 
ter than the return of the Lord, or how 
they can bother their heads about any- 
thing except putting all in readiness 
for it, though it be thousands of years 
away. So as to answer in advance 
the painful question that Jesus once 
asked: “When the Son of Man comes 
will He find faith on the earth?” Is 
this any different from saying: “Will 
He find hope on earth?” For despair 
grows, as you can see, to the extent 


that atheism is victorious, and the 
world it fashions is a world growa 
absurd in the eyes of men withow 
God. . 
Naturally, we cannot help havi 

political preferences. I have nurseq 
some all my life. I could well say of 
myself what Lacordaire said: tha 
he would die a penitent Christian ang 
an impenitent liberal. Political prefem § 
ences, then, but not a political hopes 

and preferences, moreover, that we 

should control, closely guard, 
hold in check. Ah, if only the y 
people listening would think over 
fully what I have said, whether th 
incline to the positivism of the € 
treme right wing or yield to the 
of Marxism. To belong to a party 
either extreme means accepting or 
and obeying commands, With a 
such party, you run the risk of esp 
ing lies and hate—most of all hai 
You can be sure that an apostle 
whether layman or priest, who lives. 
his faith to the full serves the politi 
cause he favors better than any p 

tisan zealot. be 

There is a basic contradiction bee 
tween the political life directed wholly 
at the outer world and the Christian” 
life directed wholly at what lies with- 
in. No matter how much a Christian, 
whether priest or layman, lives for his 
brothers, and with his brothers, shar- 
ing their troubles and subjecting him- 
self to the same tasks, still it is only 
within himself that he seeks and finds 
the kingdom of God. I imagine (and - 
I ask your pardon for daring to speak 
of such matters) that it must be com- 
munion with God through meditation, 
prayer and the sacraments, that it 
must be the life of grace within him 
that nourishes his apostolic efforts and 
makes them bear fruit. 

For me, the temporal expectation 
of a Christian, his hope here on earth 
—and I know no other—is never to 
lose or, if he had had the misfortune 
of losing it, to regain the foretaste of 
his eternal hope: that inner calm, 
that peace which the world cannot 
give, but which the world can s0 
promptly take away. In the midst of 




































the worst disasters of history and 
despite all the sins of one poor life, 
this inner silence contains the voice 
that reassures us, and through us re- 
assures the whole world. . . . Do you 
recall it? The words of Our Lord as 
He walked upon the turbulent sea, 
and called out to the poor creatures 
trembling in their boat: “It is I, do 
not be afraid.” 
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Lola D’Annunzio as a Spanish nun smiles on her foster daughter (Mary Foskett) in 
a scene from THE CRADLE SONG, the play about a convent which raises an orphan girl. 


As 1955 drew to a close the New York theatrical scene was augmented by two 
productions of more than ordinary interest to Catholics, though the interest 
varied widely with the natures of the plays. There were a number of affinities 
between the dramas—The Righteous Are Bold, by Frank Carney, and The Cradle 
Song, by Gregorio Martinez Sierra; besides their Catholic settings, both were the 
work of European playwrights, and neither was new. The Cradle Song, written in 
1911, was last presented in New York in 1927 and was remembered as a gentle, 
ingratiating drama about a group of cloistered nuns who find a baby girl on their 
doorstep, raise her until she is eighteen and then sadly watch her leave them for 
marriage. Acted in the round at the Circle-in-the-Square Theatre, the current 
offering is every bit as attractive as the earlier one is supposed to have been. The 


nuns have retained to a degree the personalities and memories with which they 


entered the cloister, and this is what gives dramatic vigor to what otherwise might 
have been too lean and fragile a plot to sustain itself. The newcomer, first as a 
baby and then as a pretty adolescent, releases in them private emotions, withheld 
criticisms, harbored nostalgias, all of which go to make up a small universe of 
human feeling and truth which manages té exist harmoniously within the larger 
atmosphere of the convent’s spiritual life. One nun, who had made a painful 
choice between motherhood and,a vocation, becomes the girl’s mother among 
“mothers”; another crustier sister finds the orphan’s presence useful in making 
some acid comments on the convent’s weakened discipline; a third is made melan- 
cholic; still others simply flit around their charge like astonished black and white 
birds. In a final scene of great poignancy the girl bids them good-by in turn, each 
encounter having its own pre-ordained quality, each embrace its special passion. 
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TWO NEW 
PLAYS 


Their accent is 
ecclesiastical: nuns rear 
an orphan and a priest 


drives out the devil 











In “The Righteous Are 
Bold” Eddie- Dowling 
tackles the unusual 


subject of exorcism 


Eddie Dowling, who gambled in producing THE GLASS MENAGERIE, SHADOW AND 
SUBSTANCE and THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE, thinks Frank Carney’s controversial 
play about diabolical possession will also be a hit on Broadway. 


Discussing his drama The Righteous Are Bold, Irish playwright Frank Carney, 
once said that it was written “for a people with a strong sense of spiritual values. 
Nobody can fault the Irish on that, so we need not be surprised that this dark+ 
and-light story of possession and exorcism has proved the greatest success in the! 
history of Dublin’s Abbey Theatre, where it was first presented in 1946, ran for 
an unprecedented 16 weeks and was revived three times. During one revival if 
caught the eye of one of America’s most imaginative stage personalities, actor) 
producer-director Eddie Dowling, who proceeded to round up a cast composed) 
largely of distinguished Irish players and had them brought to New York for) 
intensive rehearsals and a pre-Christmas opening at the Holiday Theatre. For) 
Dowling, who has a tested enthusiasm for the dramatic possibilities of religious) 
themes, the production was nevertheless something of a risk. The American pub; 
lic, whatever the truth about our current religious revival, are not literalists off 
the spirit; on Broadway a play about a girl who is actually possessed by the devil) 
and for whose soul a priest engages in mortal combat must inevitably run up” 
against a well-patrolled wall of disbelief and needs some pretty forceful dramati¢’ 
strategy to break through. Yet advance reports were encouraging. If stagecraft, 
acting in the eminently skillful Abbey Theatre tradition, and a solid script are’ 
enough to pull it off, then The Righteous Are Bold may well confound sceptics’ 
and give New York theatre-goers a new and exciting addition to their season: 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE/TEXT BY ROBERT L. REYNOLDS 


For most modern men there is a great gulf fixed between how they earn a living” 
and the deeper, spiritual motivations that govern their lives. When in addition to’ 
this difficulty a man attempts another reconciliation—beginning life anew at the} 
age of 51 in a country whose culture and tradition differ sharply from his own— 
his task becomes formidable. The remarkable fact about Dr. John C. H. (for 
Ching-hsiung) Wu is that he has succeeded in bridging both gaps without either | 
‘compromising his Christian ideals or surrendering his Chinese birthright. 

Wu, who before coming to the U.S. in 1951 had been Chief Justice of the = 
Shanghai Provisional Court, had helped draft Nationalist China’s constitution | 
and had served as Chiang Kai-shek’s ambassador to the Vatican, is now a pro- = 
fessor, a writer and a scholar. Twice a week, dressed in a conventional Western © 
business suit, he teaches jurisprudence at Seton Hall University’s law school, 7 
located in a converted office building in downtown Newark, New Jersey. The rest 
of the time, wearing a black, ankle-length Chinese robe and black slippers, he 7 
works at home, organizing the materials for a new case-book. Within the last five | 
years he has also published three other books: Beyond East and West, an account © 
of the spiritual odyssey which led him into the Catholic Church in 1937; The ~ 
Interior Carmel, a meditation on the spiritual life; and Fountain of Justice, an 
essay on the natural law. 

Dr. Wu’s two-story frame house near the main Seton Hall campus in South 
Orange, N. J., is inhabited by what he calls “a floating population” which at the 
moment includes, besides himself and his wife, eight of their thirteen children, 
two grandchildren and a nameless canary. Though both Dr. Wu and his wife 
(who speaks no English) dress in Chinese fashion at home, and though most of | 
their food is prepared in Chinese style, the Wu children are adopting Western © 
ways. Their father has mixed feelings about this. He points with some pride to — 
the fact that last summer his son Vincent, a junior at Seton Hall, helped earn his | 
tuition money by driving a giant beer truck back and forth between a Newark 
brewery and its New York City customers. (“I myself cannot even ride a bicy- 
cle.” Wu says.) And he is fond of America for its “open-handed, open-hearted 
philosophy” and its readily accessible educational opportunities. 

Yet he is a little worried that his children may absorb the worst of American 
life along with the best. “On the whole in America, the young—and the old, too, 
for that matter—do not seem to have enough time for themselves—for God and | 
for culture. We try to fill up every moment of our time with things we can feel, 7 
see and hear. But we can never get enough, just as the man whose goal is wealth © 
can never get enough money. We end up being calloused to things that are impor- 
tant.” As a father, John Wu is particularly concerned that his children retain the | 
filial respect traditional in the Chinese household and that in all their human ~ 
relationships they put God first. He believes that “We Christians live on two | 
levels. In performing our functions in society we have to be sober. But on the © 
upper level—the level of our souls—we are intoxicated with God.” 
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In his library at home, 
Dr. John C. H. Wu embraces 
one of his grandchildren. 
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Twice a week Professor Wu 
teaches jurisprudence to 
seniors (opposite page) 

in the Seton Hall 

law school. 





Dr. Wu confers with Dr. Rooney, Dean of the law school. 
While at Catholic University she had become familiar with 
his writings; in 1950, when she started to assemble Seton 
Hall’s faculty, Wu was the first professor she hired. 


very Monday evening and Tuesday morning, 

John Wu teaches at Seton Hall’s law school. The 

school is comparatively new: next month it wil] 

celebrate its fifth anniversary. Its founders, 

especially its Dean, Dr. Miriam Theresa Rooney, | 
believe that the Anglo-American legal tradition has its | 
roots in the natural law as defined by Saint Thomas 
and the Scholastics in the 13th century. As the 
unity of medieval thought disintegrated, legal philosophy 
and education lost their lodestone, so that nowadays, in” 
Dean Rooney’s words, “Lawyers often lose sight of the | 
major purpose of the law, the development of individuals | 
to their highest powers,” and legal education has tended 
to become a matter of technical training. To the inculca- 
tion of sound professional standards, therefore, Seton 
Hall seeks to add a new dimension: teaching its students 
to re-think contemporary legal institutions and rules in 
the light of Thomistic philosophy. 

One of the most important channels for accomplishing 
this purpose is Dr. Wu’s course in jurisprudence—legal 
philosophy—which all Seton Hall students must take in 
both semesters of their senior year. Seated behind a little” 
table on a slightly raised platform, wearing horn-rimmed 
spectacles and speaking in precise, heavily-accented Eng- 
lish, Wu presents the other-worldly aspect of a pure 
scholar. From time to time he will stop to check with a 
student a pronunciation he is unsure of, or to tell an 
occasional joke—usually at his own expense. (Some of 
his witticisms sail over his students’ heads—either because 
they are too subtle or because their point depends on a 
proper use of American slang, the niceties of which still 
elude Dr. Wu.) 

But if his jokes sometimes misfire, his challenge to his — 
students is constant and stimulating. “Don’t be brow- 
beaten by the facts,” he told one of his classes recently. 
“Law is law. It doesn’t necessarily hold its mirror to the 
the facts. Law uses facts as a doctor uses symptoms to 
diagnose disease.” Traditionally, jurisprudence is taught 
via the lecture method—in which the student is often a 
bored and passive spectator. Dr. Wu is experimenting 
with the case method, making the members of his classes 
look up and report on actual court cases and trying to 
show them the relevance of the Christian philosophy of 
law to the actual stuff of which the fabric of legal history 
and precedent is woven. Because there is presently no 
jurisprudence textbook based upon this method, Dr. Wu 
is writing one; in two years he has assembled in a metal 
filing case at home the equivalent of 20,000 pages—which 
he must condense into 600. The editing job, he admits, is 
not easy. 

This case-book and Dr. Wu’s recent Fountain of Justice — 
—A Study in the Natural Law are the first in what Dean 
Rooney hopes will be a series of books and articles pro- — 
duced by Seton Hall professors and embodying the © 
school’s unique approach to legal education. “We need 
an apostolate of the law,” she says. And Dr. Wu adds: 
“We are trying to produce lawyers who will spread the 
kingdom of God. If the student seeks this, all other things 
will be added unto him.” ; 
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The Wu family in the living 
room of their home. Mrs. Wu 
is seated at her husband’s left. 
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CONCRETE 
CHAPEL 


Corbusier's first church stirs up 


an ecclesiastical controversy 


On top of a hill in France’s Vosges mountains, above 
the village of Ronchamp, a new white: concrete chapel 
stands near a graveyard containing the bones of French 
and Nazi troops who perished in one of the most violent 
skirmishes of World War II. In their struggle for the 


hill-top, known for centuries as Haut Lieu, they had de. 
stroyed a chapel dedicated to Notre Dame du Haut. The | 
new chapel, the controversial work of a Swiss-born artist. | 
architect named Charles Edouard Jeanneret, known pro- 
fessionally as Le Corbusier, is strikingly original. It jg 
roughly (but not quite) rectangular in shape; two of its 
stark white concrete walls come together in an elongated 
point which resembles the prow of a ship—symbolic of 
Noah’s ark and Peter’s barque. The chapel’s grayish. 
brown roof, also of concrete, has the rolled-up edges and 
long, graceful lines of a French nun’s wimple. 

Haut Lieu lies on a traditional invasion route into 
France and it makes a prime observation post. There have 
been many chapels there since the first one founded by 
Saint Martin in 600 A.D., but in the long succession of 
wars each has been destroyed. After each catastrophe 
the townspeople of Ronchamp patiently begin reconstrue- 
tion. When World War II ended, they were again faced 
with the task. The foundations of the former building 
still stood, and a debate began on whether or not the 
chapel should be rebuilt in neo-Gothic style. The diocesan 
committee on sacred art was friendly with two leading 











Dominican priests, Peres Couturier and Regamey, who 
were active in contemporary art and had been responsible 
for the building of several French churches along ad- 
vanced lines. (Their Order had constructed the famous 
chapel at Vence decorated by Matisse.) The committee 
took the view that although France had been the heart 
and soul of Gothic architecture, a neo-Gothic chapel today 
was an anachronism: the Church was not building for 
the 12th-century man, but was seeking the minds and 
hearts of this and future generations; a symbol of an 
eternally living Church was needed, one which would 
at the same time give expression to the present age. 
Ronchamp consented to a contemporary church. 

Because of limited finances and the relative inaccessi- 
bility of Haut Lieu to trucks transporting heavy building 
materials, concrete, which was inexpensive and could be 
mixed on the spot, seemed the most plausible material. 
Furthermore, concrete would give protection against 
bombs and fire. To Le Corbusier, the master of building 
in concrete, went a committee from Ronchamp, hats in 
hand, to offer him complete freedom in designing a new 
Notre Dame du Haut. 


Fortress-like windows disperse light throughout the chapel. 
The exterior view below shows the chapel’s abstract sculptural 
forms. The outdoor altar, pulpit and choir loft were designed 
to accommodate the large pilgrimages that come to Haut Lieu. 











Denounced as “ungodly and ungainly,” the chapel is finally accepted, 


Up to now, no other architect has attempted so free a 
play of forms with any kind of building, ecclesiastical 
or secular, as has Le Corbusier with Notre Dame du Haut. 
In approaching the problems posed by the chapel, Le 
Corbusier arrived at some unique solutions. The popula- 
tion of Ronchamp is only 1,900, but thousands of pilgrims 
come each year to Haut Lieu. On some feasts there have 
been as many as 15,000 people present. Accordingly, 
Le Corbusier made the interior of the chapel small (it 
measures roughly 50 by 80 feet and can accommodate 
about 200 worshippers), but he turned the entire east 
facade into a soaring backdrop for outdoor Mass. Behind 
the exterior altar a simple concrete choir loft was attached 
to the wall, with a pulpit nearby. Over the altar, Le Cor- 
busier cut into the wall a large square opening with a 
statue of Notre Dame du Haut which can be turned to 
face the pilgrims when Mass is said in the open, or toward 
the interior during Mass indoors. Inside, Le Corbusier 
built three small chapels, illuminated by light reflected 
from hooded towers and dedicated to Our Lady of Peace, 
Our Lady of the Prisoners, and Saint Joseph. The oblique 
southern wall has 27. openings of varied forms, gathering 


light from all directions and distributing it throughout 
the interior. Le Corbusier himself designed and lettered _ 


the windows, using liturgical symbols and quotations | 
from the Magnificat. Everything in the chapel—the ma.” 
terial used, the sources of light, the forms and shapes, the» 
lines of the altar and benches—has been conceived with | 


the utmost simplicity. 


Reaction to the chapel was at first severe. The loca j 
“ungodly and ungainly.” A Swiss” 
architect, however, praised it as being “more like sculp- 4 
ture than architecture.” A band of gypsies said they liked q 


curé denounced it as 


the chapel “because of its form and white color.” The 


contractor commented that “At first the people were 90 | 
per cent against it. Now they are 90 per cent in favor © 


of it.” Pére Regamey says: “The chapel is hard and soft 
at the same time, like the Gospels . . . It shows a way 
back to the truth and clearness of Christianity.” As he 
saw the building grow and his people become accustomed 
to it the village curé changed his mind. “I take back 
everything I said against the chapel,” he finally admitted 
to his people. “I think it is beautiful and I think people 
can pray in it.” 


The statue of the 
Virgin above the main 
altar can be turned 

to face in or out, 
depending on where 
Mass is held. ricut: A 
young Swiss priest is 
one of the first to 

say Mass in Corbusier’s 
“Sky-scraper of the 
Virgin Mary.” 
































THE CHURCH: ONE OF A SERIES There is not, and there never w 
on this earth, a work of hu f 

policy so well deserving, 

examination as the Roman Cathe 
Church. The history of that Chu 

joins together the two great ag 

of human civilization. No oth 
institution is left standing wh 

carries the mind back to the tit 

when the smoke of sacrifice r 

from the Pantheon, and 
camelopards and tigers bounded 

the Flavian amphitheatre. T 

proudest royal houses are but 
yesterday, when compared with 

line of Supreme Pontiffs. That li 

we trace back in an unbroken seri 
from the Pope who crowned Napole 

in the nineteenth century to f 

Pope who crowned Pepin in the eighi 
and far beyond the time of Pepin th 
august dynasty extends till it 

lost in the twilight of fable. 

republic of Venice came next i 
antiquity. But the republic ¢ 

Venice was modern when compared wil 
the Papacy; and the republic ¢ 

Venice is gone, and the Papacy remain 
The Papacy remains, not in deca 

not a mere antique, but full 

life and youthful vigour. Th 

Catholic Church is still sendi 

forth to the farthest ends of 
world missionaries as zealous as thos 
who landed in Kent with Augustin 
and still confronting hostile kingim 
with the same spirit with which sh 
confronted Attila. . . . Nor do 

see any sign which indicates t 

the term of her long dominion} 
approaching. She saw the commenceme 
of all the governments and of all th 
ecclesiastical establishments f 
: now exist in the world; and we fee 
no assurance that she is ne 

destined to see the end of thet 

all. She was great and respecte 

before the Saxon had set foot of 

Britain, before the Frank had passed] 

the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence’ 

still flourished at Antioch, when 

idols were still worshipped in t 

temple of Mecca. And she may st 

exist in undiminished vigour when som 

traveller from New Zealand shall, 

the midst of a vast solitude, take 

Thomas Babington Macauley on the Roman Catholic Church stand on a broken arch of London Brida 
Docign ty serving Peles to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’ 
































































YOUNG AUDIENCES 


PHOTOGRArHS BY CLEMENS KALISCHER 

















Bringing serious music to small children—the audiences of 


tomorrow—a new organization elicits a surprisingly mature response 


“Dear Gentlemen,” the letter began, “You gave a nice 
concert. When I was eight, my mother wanted me to play 
the viola. Now I want to play the viola.” The letter was 
from a 5th-grade boy in Stamford, Connecticut, and it 
was addressed to the members of a string quartet who had 
performed at his school under the auspices of a new 
organization called Young Audiences. Begun five years 
ago by Mrs. Charles Wood Collier, a Baltimore mother 
who noticed that her own five youngsters were held spell- 
bound when a group of musician-friends performed in her 
home, Young Audiences is now a national organization. 
In concerts in over a dozen states it has demonstrated that 
children of all backgrounds—the musical audiences of 
tomorrow—respond with spontaneous warmth to serious 
music and to the artists who play it. 

Both for the performers and for the children, a Young 
Audiences concert is an exciting experience. Since close 
contact between musician and listener is essential, con- 
certs are held in a large, informal room rather than in a 
school auditorium, with the performers—usually a small 
chamber-music group made up of strings, woodwinds 
or both—seated in the center of a semi-circle of young- 
sters. A typical program includes the works of composers 
as diverse as Beethoven, Moussorgsky, Milhaud, Dvorak 
and Bartok, At first the children may be restless, particu- 
larly if it is their first concert; sensing this, the perform- 
ers may vary the pace of the program, and even interrupt 
it to organize handclapping demonstrating the basic 
rhythm of a Mozart minuet. 

After the concert, the boys and girls show a lively inter- 
est in examining the instruments and finding out how 


‘ they work. They also ask questions ranging from “Does 
At a Young Audiences concert a boy finds out for himself how 


a violin’s vibrating strings produce sound. BELOW: the 
violist explains the instruments in a string quartet. 


your arm get tired when you play fast?” to “Are there 
different ways of playing vibrato?” 

In a city where Young Audiences is a new idea, a series 
of three programs is held, the first merely to demonstrate 
how the instruments operate, the other two aimed at more 
advanced understanding and appreciation. By keeping its 
administrative costs low and by sandwiching children’s 
programs between regular concert-tour appearances of its 
cooperating artists, Young Audiences is able to offer each 
concert for about $125. After the first series of programs, 
the national office places a good deal of emphasis on 
local follow-up, with the result that PTA groups, museums 
and chamber music societies are promoting ‘the idea. 

Almost everywhere parents, teachers, and performers 
have experienced for themselves the same delighted dis- 
covery that led Mrs. Collier to the founding of Young 
Audiences. Recently, in Baltimore, a nine-year-old girl 
expressed it simply. Looking up at her aunt in the 
middle of a Young Audiences concert at the local mu- 
seum, she whispered: “What a shame I’m so old, sand 
this is the first time I’ve heard such beautiful music.” 


dren join in a handclapping game introduced 
the performers to demonstrate basic rhythms. 


Eek 
mee: 
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: EMPTATIONS haunt all of us, 
4 and we who are living in a 

BE. kind of vast, stony, asphalt 
rt, cruel, echoing with noisy and 

ie phantasmagoria, can. be en- 

aged by the life of another desert 


ler, Anthony of Egypt, who in, 


her age when cruelty, vice and 
ruption were equally rampant, 
came temptation in heroic bat- 

les and won a crushing victory over 
the Fiend who sought his destruction. 
_ Anthony, like many of us today, 
“came from a simple Christian home. 
~ He was born in 25] into a family of 
landholders in Coma, a village in the 
Nile valley, about a hundred miles 
from the Egyptian Delta. He lived a 
_ pious, liturgical life, observing the 
_ Coptic feasts and fasts with love and 
_ understanding. His parents died when 
| he was about eighteen or twenty, 
leaving him with a younger sister to 

| care for. Six months later a crisis 
hanged his life. He was at Mass, 
itating upon the calling of the 
postles, who had given up all to 
low their Redeemer, when in the 
reading of the Gospel he received an 
‘answer to his thoughts. “If thou wilt 
perfect,” [Christ told the rich 
man] “go, sell. what thou hast, and 
to the poor, and thou shalt have 
easure in heaven; and come, follow 
.” Anthony went home, put his 
irs in order, and gave his abun- 
fields to the village and his pos- 

ons to the poor, keeping only a 


small amount of money for his sister 
(he later persauded her to surrender 
even this portion and enter a con- 
vent). Then, in the manner of the as- 
cetics of his day, he took up residence 
in a hut outside the village to train 
himself in the strictest abstinence and 
self-denial and to build the interior 
fortifications which would soon be 
under siege. 

But Anthony was not, as critics 
have charged, an escapist; he was 
engaged in a search for the Truth in 
its purest, clearest form, and it was 
only by freeing himself of earthly 
attachments that he could attain his 
goal. As he progressed in the spiritual 
life, he sought out neighboring as- 
cetics to learn from each his own 
special virtue. Anthony’s growing 
sanctity (he was called THEOPHILUS, 
the God-lover, by his friends) earned 
him the hatred of the Devil. Appear- 
ing in a multitude of forms, Satan 
began his attacks. 

Anthony was in his twenties when 
they began. His comparative youth- 
fulness gives the struggle a special 
poignancy. At first he was over- 
whelmed with temptations. Solicitude 
for his sister and his kinsfolk, the 
love of money, lust and greed, the 
hard life which he had already lived, 
fear of the future—these made up the 
storm that whirled through his burn- 
ing mind “like a cloud of dust.” Tak- 
ing advantage of Anthony's youth- 
ful, vigorous masculinity, the Devil 


aroused in him erotic and madden- 
ing thoughts, and at length appeared 
to him in the form of a woman. But 
Anthony resisted. The Devil retired 
temporarily and Anthony took ad- 
vantage of the lull to strengthen his 
spiritual defenses. He began to spend 
entire nights in prayer. He followed a 
strict fast, living on a single meal of 
bread, salt and water taken after 
sunset; sometimes he ate nothing at 
all for several days. He slept on a 
mat, and often on the bare ground. 
Then the Devil renewed his at- 
tacks. “O my Lord!” cried Anthony, 
“this I entreat Thee: let not Thy love 
be blotted out from my mind. By 
Thy grace I am innocent before 
Thee.” Eventually the batile abated, 
and Anthony, preparing for further 
struggles which he knew would come, 
took up residence in a tomb some 
distance from the village. Here he 
was scourged by demons; a friend 
found him almost dead upon the 
ground. Anthony was carried to the 
village church and stretched out for 
burial. The villagers crowded around 
in the death watch, but at midnight 
Anthony arose and returned to the 
tomb to continue the battle. Battered 
and bruised, too weak to stand, he 
threw himself upon the ground to 
pray. After awhile he shouted at his 
adversary: “Here I am. I am not go- 
ing to run away from your blows, for 
even if you beat me again nothing 
can separate me from the love of 





Christ.” And he chanted the psalm 
“SI CONSISTANT ADVERSUM ME CASTRA 
NON TIMEBIT COR MEUM.” 

The batile began again. Saint 
Athanasius, Anthony's friend and 
biographer, says the onslaught com- 
menced with “demons taking the 
forms of different beasts and reptiles. 
The place was one mass of ‘spectral 
lions, bears, leopards, bulls, serpents, 
asps, scorpions, and wolves. .. . The 
noise of the demon animals was 
hideous and their rage terrible. 
Scourged and goaded by the demons, 
Anthony's pain grew’ even greater. 
He lay groaning in body, but watch- 
ful and fearless of soul.” — 

Anthony tried to divert the attacks 
by joking gaily with the demons, but 
the torment continued and he felt 
he was waging the battle unaided. 
Then—“looking upwards he saw the 
roof [of the tomb] open and a ray 
of light shine through it. The demons 
vanished in a flash, his bodily an- 
guish ceased and his dwelling was 
whole again.” But Anthony thought 
he had been alone in the struggle. He 
drew a deep breath and demanded of 
his Savior: “Where were you? Why 
were you not there sooner to lighten 
my torment?” But as Anthony 
learned, it is in our loneliest struggles 
that the Lord is sometimes closest: 
“I was here, Anthony, waiting and 
watching your struggle. Because you 
have endured and conquered | will 
always be your helper and I will 
make your name renowned through- 
out the world.” 


< had been defied. Anthony 
decided to withdraw from the habita- 
tions of men and retire into ab- 


solute silence. On a mountain east of. 


the Nile he found an abandoned fort. 
Here he spent the next twenty years 
of his life without seeing a human 
face. Twice a year bread was thrown 
over the wall to him. 

His was an age whose thirst for 
God seemed insatiable: there were as 
many monks in the desert as there 
were laymen in the cities of the East, 
and the wilderness was filled with 
men abandoning all in order to trans- 
cend the human state and attain 
union with God. Anthony's fort was 


one of the goals of the desert pil- 
grims, but he refused to see his 
would-be disciples. A number of 
them established themselves in the 
nearby caves. Finally (it was the 
year 305), so great was their demand 
for Anthony’s guidance that they 
forcibly breached the door of the fort 
and Anthony came forth, radiant, 
utterly tranquil, neither wasted from 
fasting and battling demons nor fat 
from lack of exercise. His soul shone 
from its great depths. 

Anthony became the spiritual lead- 
er of the monks in the surrounding 
community, some 6,000 according 
to contemporary accounts, directing 
them solely by his word and example. 
A rule based on his letters and his 
precepts was eventually compiled, 
and there are still monasteries in the 
East which claim to adhere to it. 
(Anthony is known as the father of 
Christian monasticism and is listed in 
the Roman calendar—his feast is 
celebrated on January 17—as “ab- 
bot.”) After five years, he withdrew 
again into the wilderness, to spend 
the last 45 years of his life in the 
desert between the Nile and the Red 
Sea. At the risk of his life he twice 
travelled to Alexandria, once to ap- 
pear in court to give spiritual 
strength to the Christian martyrs in 
the persecutions of 311, and again in 
350 to preach against the Arian 
heresy. According to Saint Jerome he 
made one other trip, the journey 
which resulted in his famous meeting 
with Saint Paul the Hermit, another 


.of the great Egyptian desert fathers. 


Anthony was ninety at the time, and 
thinking he had been the first to 
dwell in the desert, was tempted to 
vainglory over the honor. But in a 
vision he saw a greater solitary than 
himself, and he set out across the 
desert to find Paul. A she-wolf led 
him to the cave. Paul heard Anthony 
approach and bolted the door. After 
hours of pleading, Anthony finally 
gained admittance by crying, “I} 
thou receivest beasts, why dost thou 
turn away men? If I prevail not here 
I shall die before thy door.” 

The hermits embraced each other. 
Paul questioned his visitor about the 
world: “Behold him whom thou hast 
sought with so much labor, a shaggy 


hake 


white head and limbs worn with ag 
Behold thou lookest on a man who, 
soon to be dust. Yet because Ig 
endureth all things, tell me, I pr 
thee, how fares the human rage 
Have new roofs risen in ancie 
cities? Whose empire is it that ng 
sways the world? Do any still sy 
vive, snared in the error of demons? 

A crow brought them food (ea 
day for sixty years the crow had ed 
ried half a loaf of bread to Paul;@ 
this day he set a whole loaf before th 
two men). “Behold,” Paul remar. ed 
“God has sent us our dinner: God th 
merciful, God the compassionate 
They sat down by a cool spring ant 
gave thanks to their Creator am 
Benefactor. 


A. 105, in the year 356, Am 


thony knew that his life was at an 
end. He told his two most truste 
disciples that in order to forestall un 
due reverence for his remains t 
location of his grave was to be hep 
a secret: “Hide my body under the 
earth .. . and tell no man where y 
lay me: and there shall I rest 
the resurrection of the dead, when] 
shall receive again this body withow 
corruption.” He gave brief instrue 
tions as to the disposition of his few 
possessions, then stretched out his 
legs. His brothers began to cry out t@ 
him. Anthony's face “was now full 
joy unspeakable at the meeting Of 
those who had come for him, and i 
resembled that of a man when he 
sees a friend whose friendship gives 
him great pleasure. So the blessed 
man held his peace and died, and wag 
gathered to his fathers.” 4 
Anthony's grave, as he wished; 
was not marked, and we have neverq 
learned the spot where this most holy 
man was buried. But his life stands 
out as one of heroic virtue, from 
which we can gather truth: that the 
temptations which beset all of us 
can be—and must be—fought witht 
prayer and fasting, and that, no mak 
ter how lonely the struggle may seem 
to be, Our Lord and Savior is always 
with us, to nourish and console % 
and lend us strength in our baitle 
against the world of darkness. 
—Borts YAMPOLSKY 
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FROM DISORDER 


OMA LO) iad) 
ORDER 


The lives and fortunes. happiness 
and honor of every resident of the 
great round globe rest on the answer 
to one question: Must East and West 
destroy each other. or can a way be 
found out of the disorders of what 
the Pope has called “the cold peace” 
and into a more secure and stable 
world order? Recently. as part of 

its 75th anniversary celebration. 


Marquette University invited a group 


f leading scholars to discuss the subject 
“From Disorder to World Order.” 
Among the speakers were Max Ascoli. 
editor of The Reporter: Stefan Possony. 
Professor of International Politics 

at Georgetown University; Gottfried 
Haberler. Professor of Economics at 
Harvard: Bela Kovrig. Associate 
Professor of Sociology ats 

Marquette; Yves Simen. Professor of 
Philosophy. of Social Thought at 

the University of Chicago: George N. 
Shuster. President of Hunter College 

of the City of New York: Father 
Robert C, Hartnett. $.J.. former 
editor-in-chief of America and now 
Associate Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Detroit: 
and Salvador de Madariaga. former 
Spanish ambassador to Washington and 
now a professor at Oxford University. 
On the next six pages JUBILEE” 

pFesents excerpts from the addresse- 

of Mr. Ascoli, Dr. Shuster and 

Mr. de Madariaga. 








From Disorder to World Order 


The World Today 
by Max Ascoli 


Rather than of the whole, round 
world I am going to speak about our 
world—which means our America. 
There is no more decisive element in 
our world, and certainly it is the one 
we can know best and act on. More- 
over, it is the one for which we are 
responsible. 

Let’s look first at the forces operat- 
ing in our midst and inside ourselves, 
and at the impact these forces bring 
to bear on the world outside. It is 
exactly the set of ideas our country is 
supposed to stand for that lately has 
been the object of anguished scrutiny 
on the part of some of the most wide- 
awake, responsible American think- 
ers. In his book The Dignity of Man 
the late Russell Davenport said that 
the ideals America still insists on 
preaching to the rest of the world 
simply do not carry. They do not 
carry even in the countries of West- 
ern Europe from which these ideals 
were imported in the 18th century. 
Our statesmen still go on proclaim- 
ing their devotion to the inevitability 
of progress, the inalienable nature of 
human rights, the sacredness of the 
human person, and the like. It is the 
same language in which the Declara- 
tion of Independence was written. 
But to the most civilized and still 
friendly men in foreign countries 
these formulae sound archaic and 
quaint. 

Yet—and Davenport knew it—if all 
these ideals that America keeps pro- 
pounding sound quaint or obsolete to 
the rest of the world, there is nothing 
quaint or obsolete, not even in the 
eyes of our worst enemies, about that 
gigantic fact which is America. We 
are certainly misreading the times if 
we assume that the greatest influence 
that shapes the life of men comes 
from the Muscovite ideology—or 
from any other ideology, for that 
matter. The greatest influence is still 
this fact that is America—this unsur- 
passed miracle of industrial technol- 
ogy, democracy and capitalism. 
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How have the Americans done it? 
The insatiable curiosity to find this 
out can be truly considered as the 
major driving force of our times. All 
the great revolutions of our days can 
be considered, at least in part, at- 
tempts to imitate America—to do 
forcibly, all steam ahead, what here 
came about through haphazard spon- 
taneity, prodigious labor and luck. 
This mad rush toward Americaniza- 
tion can be found first of all in Rus- 
sia, as well as in some of the newly 
independent countries eager to go 
through their own experiment with 
the industrial revolution. 

In only one country has this process 
of reckless Americanization been suc- 
cessfully slowed down. That country, 
of course, is America. It happened 
that the American people not only did 
not quite reconcile themselves with 
bigness; they never quite abandoned 
the ingrained suspicion that there was 
in it the sinister evidence of conspir- 
acy. They have also succeeded, up to 
our own times, in preserving huge 
zones of immensely decentralized, 
wildly pluralistic activity. The evi- 
dence can still be found, for instance, 
in the field of education, in the local 
or provincial press, in the extraordi- 
narily large number of religious de- 
nominations and sects, in our stub- 
born attachment to local gévernment. 
Actually, this extraordinary Ameri- 
can talent for compensating super 
efficiency in some fields with perpet- 
uated chaos in some others has given 
great sturdiness to our body politic, 
and has contributed to keeping it free. 

We have a party system that has 
allowed us to skip what many Euro- 
peans consider “inevitable stages of 
development,” like the 
growth of liberal or socialist or Com- 
munist parties with mass followings. 
We have a business system in which 


historical 


trade unions could achieve power as 
businesses in their own right without 
any serious trace of class conscious- 
ness. In spite of our composite racial 
stock. we have a national mind, in 
which the profit motive is so thor- 
oughly ingrained that Marxism over 


here—that maniacal search for hid. 
den motives behind every man’s ac. 
tion—actually never had a chance, 
In a unique way, a number of immu- 
nities have been developed here that 
have succeeded in at least slowing 
down that regimentation or mechani- 
zation of society which characterizes 
so many forms of “Americanism” 
abroad. But this fact that is America, 
with all its. built-in immunities, its 
compensatory balances of meticulous 
order and buoyant chaos is private; it 
is hard to define, visualize and com- 
municate. This unbalance between 
the fact which is America and our 
idea of it is, in my opinion, one of 
the major causes of world disorder. 

The major trouble is that the Amer- 
ican people have never been distin- 
guishtd by any particular yearning 
to know how their multinational ex- 
periment has turned out to be a suc- 
cess, a staggering success. Take, for 
instance, our Federal system that we 
have tried to peddle without too much 
success on the European continent. 
We have described it to our European 
friends in the same way it is described 
in the text books on civics. Actually, 
as we all know or should know, the re- 
ality is something infinitely more com- 
plex, pluri-dimensional and, above 
all, more original than the mechanism 
devised by the Founding Fathers. 

For some reason we seem loathe to 
admit this amazing record and the 
many-sidedness of our Constitutional 
experience. We prefer to leave it bur- 
ied in archives or in case books, each 
little fact carefully wrapped up to 
keep it unsoiled by generalizations. 
Again, an immensely rich experience 
is at the same time covered up, and 
wasted by the prevailing use of pious 
clichés. There is a reluctance to gen- 
eralizations, a certain idiosyncrasy 
toward ideas, or diffidence toward 
those who are supposed to cultivate 
and practice the skill of articulating 
ideas. Yet at this very moment of our 
national history, the call for ideas is 
coming from everywhere. 

Meeting this demand requires hard 
and fearless thinking. But this nation 
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must rid itself of the fear of ideas. It 
is, of course, in the intellectual com- 
munities that the professional intel- 
lectuals must start shaking off this 
for-too-long prevailing timidity. If the 
work of redressing the balance be- 
tween what I have called the fact and 
the idea of America does not start in 
the intellectual or academic commu- 
nities, where else can it start? 

Mine is a plea for ideas, but not for 
ideologies. We do not need, in our 
country, ideological binges, or sys- 
tematic attempts to force the hand of 
history for the sake of verifying his- 
torical predictions and reaching some 
perfect, immutable order of things. 
All we need is to know ourselves, the 
immense experience of which we are 
the inheritors and the depositories— 
if we only take the trouble to study it. 

At this particular time in our his- 
tory, there is nothing more urgent if 
we want to establish actual and influ- 
ential communication with the out- 
side world. Actually, it is difficult to 
conceive of a people better endowed 
than ours with the necessary ingre- 
dients making for world-mindedness 


and sophistication. Here in the U.S.. 


the most reciprocally uncongenial 
groups have had to live, huddled to- 
gether, in conditions of extremely 
uncomfortable and sometimes bloody 
friction. There was never any melting 
in any kind of pot: the expression is 
as silly as it is trite. Rather, the proc- 
ess of harmonization went on through 
hard collective bargaining—and with 
plenty of disharmonies still left, 
which means crude _ differentials 
among citizens as to the actual enjoy- 
ment of their opportunities and 
rights. Yet it has been an amazing 
success story—one not just of coex- 
istence among divergent groups, but 
of collective creativeness. But to 
draw full benefit from this success 
story, we must throw into the ashcan 
the melting-pot cliché and all that 
goes with it. 

At the present contingency of his- 
tory, the thoroughly federal nature 
of our system of government makes 
it ideally fit to be the nucleus of a fed- 
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eration of independent, self-ruling 
governments, each one jealous of its 
own sphere of independence. It 
doesn’t make much difference wheth- 
er what I have called a federation 
actually turns out to be not much 
more than a confederacy or a net- 
work of interlocked confederacies or 
commonwealths. What is important 
comes from the simultaneous exist- 
ence of two conditions: the need 
among free people to close their 
ranks, and the capacity over here to 
contribute powerfully to the satisfac- 
tion of this need. For one, I believe 
that our country has this capacity. 
But of course, at this stage, we can- 
not hope to communicate with our 
associates by sign language or secre- 
tive hints. We must use persuasion, 
thought-out arguments and ideas. 
This means that at all relevant levels 
the work of interlacing international 
sovereignties—each one with its rede- 
fined, innerly balanced range of self- 
government—amust start. In the same 
way, the establishment of suprana- 
tional authorities or institutions to 
satisfy those needs that no nation, by 
itself, can cope with must also get 
under way. All of this, of course—as 
practically all I have been saying— 
implies the willingness on the part 
of our people to utilize the reservoir 
of experience they have in themselves. 
My plea is for a greater degree of 
self-confidence and, in the truest sense 
of the term, self-consciousness, par- 
ticularly among intellectuals. I believe 
that the responsibility is only ours 
and that the time of the irrevocable 
wrong turn, if we fail to act, is now. 


Present Tasks to Reduce 
Global Ideological Conflicts 


by George N. Shuster 


Pros and cons in the world are 
plain for all to see. Closing our eyes 
for an instant we can easily imagine 
that white people and dark people, 
people speaking Hindi or Italian or 
the Brazilian version of Portuguese, 





















































Catholics and Mohammedans and 
Scotch Presbyterians will some time 
try to forget hating one another and 
learn how to be members of the 
“family of nations,” the household of 
the Kingdom of God, which so many 
sages have blessed. It seems, however, 
very much too good to be true. And 
on the other hand there is something 
we all know, too. The smallest thing 
in the universe has now become our 
biggest weapon. If some day we hate 
hard enough to pick it up and pull the 
trigger which is so easy to pull there 
will probably be no diggers left to 
put us into mass graves. The bodies of 
our children will lie in the streets, 
and there will not even be carrion to 
pick their bones. Is it not true that 
sometimes any one of us can almost 
hear the clock ticking on to the time 
when the towers we and our fathers 
have built during thousands of years 
will fuse in one immense and burning 
Babel? 

Babel enough there has been al- 
ready. Man is not merely incredibly 
diverse in his cultural expressiveness. 
He has also tasted everything there 
is to be found in the pantry of good 
and evil. Hitler and Stalin, Judas and 
Lucrezia Borgia, common murderer 
and thief he has been. But he has 
also walked down the street in the per- 
sons of Socrates and Saint Francis. 
Yes, it is true that Mary has walked 
in his midst as maid and mother. Of 
man it is said realistically enough 
that he is the image of God. But he 
happens also to be the unfading im- 
age of himself, and this is the deep 
root of his trouble. 

Goethe said of Moliére that “he 
chastised men by drawing them just 
as they are.” This form of merited 
punishment literature has meted out 
in every age, with greater or lesser 
effectiveness. No doubt the art of cas- 
tigation reaches the height of perfec- 
tion when an artist reveals to his fel- 
low men what they might become if 
only they took the requisite pains. 
The hope that they may some day un- 
expectedly do so is the perennial an- 
swer to the quite legitimate fear that 


they will not. This is what Robert 
Bridges calls to mind: 
See, there is never dignity in the 
concourse of men 
Save only as some spiritual gleam 
hearteneth the herd. 
When one considers such a “spiritual 
gleam” in all its radiance and breath. 
taking fullness, one sees almost at 
once that any great thinker who is 
aware of it also believes very simply 


and sincerely that it could and will. 


“hearten the herd.” Thus Dante's 
Divine Comedy may be read, since its 
author doubtless so intended, as on 
the one hand a projection of eternity 
fulfilling and redeeming time, and on 
the other as a treatise on the man- 
ner in which, passions having been 
purged and the spirit elevated to a 
place of governance, the Kingdom of 
Heaven could be born upon the earth. 
We are obliged, it seems to me, to 
consider the problem before us in the 
spirit of Dante or some other illus- 
trious poet before we can deal with 
it, say, in terms of the Secretary of 
State. For, to put the matter concrete- 
ly, while it is true that drilling an 
artesian well in Timbuctoo so that the 
residents thereof can have plenty of 
fresh, clean water is unquestionably 
a good deed, one admirable by-prod- 
uct of which will be a measure of 
affection for the folks who pay the 
bill, it can nevertheless not have real 
value until it is fitted into some civic 
and ethical pattern of action of which 
it is designed to be a part. Regret- 
tably enough, the pattern has been 
slow to emerge save in the nebulous 
form of things done to thwart the 
Communists, with the result that most 
of the earth’s peoples do not quite 
understand for what stakes the game 
is being played. They deduce from 
what is happening that money is be- 
ing expended, but they are not cer- 
tain whether it is an investment, a 
gift, or a pledge of support for the 
emerging community of mankind. 
Accordingly things should be 
thought out more clearly, if possible, 
in order to get to some ground we can 
stand on. For my part, I believe that 
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modern history has been the fulfill- 
ment of a struggle between two prin- 
ciples of social theory and action. The 
one principle is that of renascence— 
which we sometimes rather too boldly 
particularize as the Renaissance. The 
other principle is that of revolution, 
which is often capitalized when linked 
with this or that year in history. So 
accustomed have we grown to con- 
ceiving of the Renaissance in terms 
only of the naturalistic art and the 
phenomena of decadence which even- 
tually quite buried it in moral ruin 
that we do not very often see that it 
really was, from the time of its dawn- 
ing in the eighth century to its finale 
at the end of the sixteenth, an heroic 
attempt by European man to reestab- 
lish the Roman imperial order on the 
basis of Judaeo-Christian conviction. 
The line is clear and unbroken from 
Saint Dunstan of Canterbury to 
Michelangelo. 

Men who have served in the past to 
bring about rebirth in this sense of 
necessity had to wrestle with all the 
divisive and untutored forces which 
were unleashed after the fall of Rome. 
But insofar as the highest order of 
spiritual insight was concerned, 
whether it was that of Bernard or 
Aquinas, Saint Francis or King Louis, 
Dante or Savonarola, the sacred em- 
pire of the family of nations was a 
heritage of infinite worth. 

Nothing has been more character- 
istic of the Renaissance thus under- 
stood, even in its more secularistic 
forms, than that revolution has been 
anathema to its protagonists, not be- 
cause revolution changed things (from 
this point of view Dante was surely 
radical enough) but because it turned 
the line of march away from the main 
objective. To them revolution meant, 
as Savonarola indicated with ascetic 
plainness, the diversion to themselves, 
by persons without a legitimate title, 
of absolute power the use of which is 
sanctionable only when employed by 
the whole of mankind for the good of 
all. Why was this so? No doubt be- 
cause they distinguished clearly be- 
tween revolution and an uprising 
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against tyranny. A revolution is al- 
ways what its name implies—a turning 
upside down of the human mind. Thus 
the movement which Kerenski led in 
Russia was for good or ill an upris- 
ing, a standing up of the oppressed 
against those who beat them down. 
In other words it was an effort to 
get back on the main road of social 
advancement. But that which Lenin 
guided to victory was something dras- 
tically different. It was an intellec- 
tualistic somersault, and could be 
brought to fruition only by cutting 
off the heads of those who could not 
stand on them. 

The fact that so much of the world 
has been captivated by this and simi- 
lar revolutions is not a simple phe- 
nomenon which can be disposed of in 
a sentence or two. But one may per- 
haps not ineptly find the main reason 
in the fact that after the sixteenth 
century divisiveness began to be fos- 
tered in both the national and the 
religious consciousness, so that only 
a few any longer possessed awareness 
of redeeming and life-giving univer- 
sality. A large part of humanity has 
since been battered flat on the anvil 
of revolution, and still the hammer 
rises and falls inflexibly. It beats the 
brain of the slave into submission, or 
tosses him on the slagheap. There is 
no antidote for this fearful process 
save a restoration of the ideal of 
renascence in its ancient and continu- 
ing meaning. The idea of a family of 
nations is the central fact in the his- 
tory of Catholic culture as distin- 
guished from the sanctification of the 
individual person. 

No doubt I should pause at this 
time to say that by “family of na- 
tions” one does not mean “world gov- 
ernment” or a “supranational state.” 
Neither the Popes nor Immanuel Kant 
nor anyone else of stature has thought 
of “family of nations” as aught else 
than a universal acceptance of a so- 
cial order in which respect for the 
basic tenets of the natural law was 
assured to the best of men’s ability. 
A “family of nations” is therefore in 
essence an alliance designed to pre- 





vent the violation of those liberties. 

I should like to draw just a few 
conclusions from what has been said. 
Obviously renascence is not possible 
unless power, which cannot be dis- 
pensed with in the conduct of human 
affairs, is made subject to federated 
control and subordinated to law. 
Therefore, the great masters of Chris- 
tion thinking about the desirable 
structure of society, from Saint 
Thomas and Dante to our own time, 
have insisted that the proper objec- 
tive to which the use of power must 
aspire is order, not aggrandizement. 

Of course it is always more difficult 
to govern than to grab. It is relatively 
easy for a bandit to hold up a grocery 
store and steal the money from the 
cash register. It is hard for the po- 
lice to prevent him from doing so. 
That the United Nations should there- 
fore find it extremely difficult to create 
order in a human society in which 
the forces in support of revolution are 
pitted against those too half-heartedly 
committed to renascence is not at all 
surprising. The modicum of order it 
thas succeeded in establishing is by 
no means the whole of a desirable 
world community. But I do not see 
how anyone who appraises the UN 
realistically can fail to see how im- 
mensely valuable it has been and how 
much worse off we should all be with- 
out it. 

What has been more disappointing 
is that hopes for comradeship in the 
realm of culture—hopes which were 
central in the building of UNESCO— 
have been so little realized. I shall not 
concern myself here with half-witted 
critiques of the organization as being 
Communistic, atheistic and  anti- 
American; these charges, which have 
been thoroughly refuted on a score of 
occasions, are rooted in the assump- 
tion that waving the flag is a substi- 
tute for having ideas. What is wrong 
with UNESCO is simply that both 
the leadership and the means over 
which it disposes have remained so 
fearfully inadequate. 

These things being so, cultural ex- 
change remains the business of the 
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From Disorder to World Order 


several nations and of varied organi- 
zations acting more or less inde- 
pendently. I think we may claim that 
on the whole what has been accom- 
plished under the Fulbright and 
Smith acts, or otherwise, has been 
fruitful. But it seems to me that cer- 
tain changes in the overall orientation 
of our program are necessary. 

First: I think we ought to begin 
showing foreign students who come 
to America some fruits of the mani- 
fest interest we take in their cultures 
and traditions. For example, if I had 
my way I would see to it that Indian 
students were given an opportunity 
to take courses in the literature. art 
and thought of their country as taught 
here. Through their participation in 
the discussion, the outlook of Ameri- 
can students would be greatly broad- 
ened. The Indian students, on the 
other hand, would not return home 
with the false assumption that we are 
indifferent to their culture, nor would 
they be estranged from their own 
traditions by a very superficial insight 
into ours. 

Second: I would broaden the exist- 
ing exchange programs to help equip 
men and women from foreign coun- 
tries for practical professions once 
they return home. There are many 
countries in which intellectuals are in 
over-abundant supply; if we were in- 
stead to offer to the young women of 
India, Burma and Ceylon. for exam- 
ple, opportunities to take American 
collegiate nursing programs, we would 
inject into the bloodstream of the 
free world vital and regenerative 
forces which would prove beneficent 
over many years. Such programs are 
not by any means purely professional. 
They afford genuine enrichment as 
well in what we term the liberal arts. 
I am afraid that in this respect the 
Russians have stolen a march on us. 

Third: Religious faith is the well- 
spring from which our confidence in 
universality has sprung. But of all 
forms of exchange, that which is re- 
ligiously motivated is the weakest. Of 
every hundred students who go 
abroad, there is not even one whose 
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purpose it is to establish a communal 
relationship with like-minded persons 
in other countries. The result is a 
quite peripheral awareness of reli- 
gious customs, dedication and 
thought. Much more needs to be 
done to remedy this situation. I 
should say that the Catholic contribu- 
tion to world well-being, or to the 
establishment of God’s kingdom on 
the earth, cannot be effective until 
our sense of religious universality—of 
our several memberships in the mys- 
tical communion which is so awesome 
a part of our creed—becomes not 
theoretical or doctrinal merely but 
is nursed by long, ardent and re- 
warding experiences of comradeship. 


World Leadership & the U.S. 
by Salvador de Madariaga 


We are sometimes told that foreign 
policy must be based on national in- 
terests. The fact is that this rule— 
“A nation must act in the national in- 
terest”—is not the end of the debate 
on what the foreign policy of a nation 
should be; it is the beginning. That 
rule accepted, the first question opens: 
What is here and now the national in- 
terest? 

If the school that stands for nation- 
al interests means more than the mere- 
ly obvious, it surely must see in for- 
eign policy a means for pumping as 
much wealth and power into the na- 
tion as can be got from the foreigner 
without coming to blows. Now this 
position is untenable. That kind of 
thinking springs from the idea that a 
nation is a colored blot on the map, 
sharply divided from other similar 
blots of different colors. It overlooks 
the fact that the nations of the world 
interpenetrate so intimately that they 
constitute a living whole shot through 
with the sinews and channels of their 
so-called “national” life-streams. 

So we must think of something else: 
something that starts from the recog- 
nition of the fact that men and na- 
tions already live knotted up together 
by a solidarity which makes them 
limbs of each other. But this solidar- 


ity is material, passive, sterile, suf. 
fered. This world community exists; 
but it is not yet a world common. 
wealth. 

The cause of our present plight is 
the awful gap between material and 
moral progress. In the days of the 
horse and the ox, the lack of traffic 
lights on Broadway mattered very lit. 
tle. The world today is a Broadway 
crammed with cars and having no 
traffic lights—or at any rate, having 
no respect for them. The policy of na- 
tional interests consists in driving 
coaches at top speed through it all, 
trusting to the power of the coach. 


The need of the world today is 
awareness of its own unity. Faced 
with this need, the political thinking 
and behavior of our day takes one or 
other of three attitudes. The first de- 
nies the issue. Solidarity, fiddlesticks! 
Moonshine emitted by starry-eyed in- 
tellectuals. Let us stick to our dollars 
and our guns. This way of . . . well, 
shall I call it thinking? . . . leads in- 
evitably to universal suicide. 

There remain the two other atti- 
tudes, the Communist and the liberal. 
Both are universal, for both acknow/- 
edge the existence of a world com- 
munity and therefore the need of an 
awareness which may develop it into 
a world commonwealth. Briefly put, 
they might be described as the faith 
of Karl Marx and the faith of Thomas 
Jefferson. The first is materialistic, 
dogmatic, totalitarian; the second is 
spiritualistic, open and liberal. 

We might gain much confidence in 
our cause if we could ascertain that 
of the two, ours is the one more in 
accordance with reason and with the 
way of things. I believe that such is 
the conclusion that an impartial sur- 
vey of the facts would suggest. For 
the Marxist faith leads to a general 
levelling down of things, an equality 
not only of chances and opportunities, 
which is but fair and just, but of ac- 
tual status, income, work, among the 
passive subjects of the totalitarian 
State ruled by the Party; and such a 
levelling principle can lead nowhere 
but to death. Against the background 
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of a physical evolution ever descend- 
ing toward the monotony of cold level 
sands on a desert plain, the evolution 
of life rises from millennium to mil- 
lennium, from the amoeba to the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven and to the 
discoveries of Einstein. The liberals, 
who seek to establish a world com- 
monwealth by making the world com- 
munity aware of itself, are therefore 
in the very line of the evolution of 
life. Man, the spearhead of this evolu- 
tion, leads it now consciously towards 
ever more and more awareness, in 
such a way that freedom is preserved 
at every stage and level, both for in- 
dividuals and for nations. 

Now that the community to be led 
and the direction towards which it is 
to be led have both been defined, 
nothing remains but to find a leader. 
Two conditions are required for lead- 
ership: authority and power; and, of 
the two, the more important by far 
is authority. What is the difference? 
Authority is a faculty (whether in- 
born or acquired) that one has or 
lacks. Power is a force that results 
from a set of circumstances. Author- 
ity obtains spontaneous and willing 
aequiescence; power must command 
an enforced obedience. Dictators, 
whether red or black, have much pow- 
er but little or no authority. Heads 
of free nations have far more authori- 
ty than power. Gandhi made modern 
India with no power at all, but then 
he wielded an immense amount of 
authority. 

Now, if authority comes before 
power in the leadership of national 
groups, its primacy over power is 
even more important in world leader- 
ship; since the fulcrum of power is 
eventual violence, a leadership in 
world affairs can rely on it only at 
the risk of war—an event which the 
discovery of the H-Bomb drives out 
of man’s calculations. It follows that 
world leadership must rely above all 
on authority. 

How is authority to be obtained? 
The answer is obvious: by inspiring 
confidence or trust. Now we trust 
only those who have given us re- 


peated proof of their integrity. When 
the men and women and the nations 
to be led have learned by experience 
that the leading nation possesses in- 
tegrity, that she means what she says 
and lives.up to her principles and 
promises, confidence grows, authority 
is established and leadership becomes 
easy. 

This country enjoyed an immense 
authority over worldwide public 
opinion at the end of the Second 
World War, an authority which 
reached its peak with the announce- 
ment of the Marshall Plan, as great 
a feat of political imagination as the 
world ever saw. But what do we say 
today? Let a friend of this country 
bow with you before the fact: despite 
the devotion, the generosity of the 
millions of Americans who taxed 
themselves for the world, the au- 
thority of this country is going fast 
while her power keeps rising. 

Are we to put all the blame for 
this situation on the United States? 
That again would be most unjust. 
The ever active enemy has been at 
work. He has befogged the issue 
with all kinds of campaigns. But in 
Europe the true friends of America 
have often had to look on with dis- 
may while she herself gave her 
enemies and ours tools and oppor- 
tunities to undermine her prestige. 
Of late this country has too often 
spoken like Jefferson while acting 
like Machiavelli. Her Secretary of 
State has made it admirably clear 
that American policy must defend 
freedom wherever it is threatened, 
but her Order of Merit has been 
granted to those who hold freedom 
under their boot; her President has 
assured the world that he means 
peace in liberty, but she has signed 
a treaty of mutual defense with the 
tyrant of Spain. In so doing, power 
has been won at the cost of authority. 

The world community cannot be 
led by such methods. The West will 
disintegrate under its shield of steel 
and uranium if the heart which keeps 
it standing loses faith in its leader- 
ship. 
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Who will help the child master silence as he has mastered speech? 


THE SENSE OF SILENCE 


To most American parents silence 
is a negative state and one to be 
avoided. There are many varieties of 
silence considered to have positive 
manipulative merit—silence between 
sparring spouses, silence meted out to 
children when they are uncooperative 
or disobedient or simply when Papa 
and Mama wish to speak and to be 
heard. There are also varieties of 
bored silence, too numerous to men- 
tion. It may be said that Americans, 
by and large, fear silence and mis- 
trust it, except when putting it to 
practical, authoritative use in their 
dealings with children or social “infe- 
riors.” 

May one then speak of a voluntary 
silence which is a positive, conscious- 
ly chosen good? This is the silence 
whose cultivation we owe our chil- 
dren. It is the silence which has per- 
vaded the Eastern religions and has 
come to Western Catholics through 
the monastic ideal. It is the silence 
which disposes the mind and heart to 
turn to God and to the service of God, 
the silence that aids both in speaking 
to God and in listening with one’s 
whole being. This silence is superior 
to speech. 

In a noisy world the home is the 
last bastion where such silence can 
be consciously cultivated. In our 
homes, we as parents are able to con- 
trol, to an unparalleled extent, the 
flow of distractions with which mass 
media inundate our small children. 
From the time a child is born until he 
reaches school age, we have ample 
opportunity to help keep alive in him 
his naturally contemplative nature. 
The three-year-old, fresh in the acqui- 
sition of speech, is more intimately 
linked to silence than are we. He has 
conquered the muteness of infancy 
but is not yet as wholly dependent on 
the spoken word as the adult whose 
sensory perceptions are principally 


limited to the auditory and visual. If 
the child of three is exposed to silence 
as a positive force, as he is exposed to 
speech, we may safely assume that he 
will not lose his taste for it. 

How then can parents who have lost 
the sense of silence help their young 


_ ghildren retain it? The first factor in 


the child’s cultivation of silence is to 
be found in the parents’ attitude to- 
ward it. The parent who, without 
weighing the merit of what is being 
said, speaks constantly and invokes 
his authority in order to be heard 
risks aligning himself with the radio 
and the television set as a constant 
impingement on the child’s conscious- 
ness. The parent who respects words 
and uses them meaningfully as well 
as authoritatively disposes the child 
to respect silence. The home atmos- 
phere is important to the child’s “si- 
lent” development. In homes which 
are quiet, both speech and silence 
have a greater value. In an atmos- 
phere free of tension and competing 
noises a child can better concentrate 
his effort and attention. 

How can a child learn to enjoy si- 
lence, to view it positively? At three, 
most children are not interested in 
silence for its own sake. They must be 
shown a good reason for being quiet. 
The mother who reads a story to a 
group asks for silence that she may 
be heard. She also asks those children 
who don’t want to listen to be quiet 
out of consideration for those who do. 
Here silence is invoked as a social 
virtue. What is worthwhile hearing 
deserves to be heard. Later, children 
will learn that even what is not always 
worthwhile deserves the courtesy of 
attention, whether it comes from one’s 
elders or one’s contemporaries. A 
more positive appeal can be made in 
a group of children where the work of 
each would be enhanced by relative 
quiet. Working ultimately toward the 






by Nancy McCormick Rambusch 


appreciation of silence in its relation 
to prayer, the mother might next sug. 
gest that the children be quiet in 
order to watch something which is 
quiet, such as a goldfish or a turtle, 
The children soon grasp the notion 
that by being still one can see better. 

Finally, the mother can introduce 
the child to a game in which he lis. 
tens to himself being quiet. Not only 
does he not use his voice, but he tries 
to relax his feet, his arms, his neck, 
every part of himself, even his breath- 
ing, in order to be as completely still 
as he can. (This lasts only a few sec- 
onds, since at three the child’s pow- 
ers of concentration are limited.) 

Ultimately the child will learn to 
connect the meaning of silence with 
that of prayer. We are silent not only 
in order to speak to God, but also to 
hear Him. We pray not only with our 
lips but with our whole being. We are 
silent in church, in body as well as in 
soul, in order to be attentive to God. 

By aiding our small children to ap- 
preciate silence, we provide them with 
a bridge to a spiritual world. What is 
unspoken can be linked with what is 
unseen. The child learns to think of 
prayer as conscious dwelling in God’s 
presence. For him, the distinction be- 
tween “mental” and “verbal” prayer, 
so necessary to many adults, becomes 
unimportant. 

No parent can force a child to be 
silent. He can only force the child not 
to speak. The suggestions offered here 
for the cultivation of silence in chil- 
dren are only suggestions. Each par- 
ent knows—or should know—his own 
child. Enforced silence has little posi- 
tive merit. Yet, an appreciation of 
silence and help in practicing it may 
prepare a child for a lifelong dialogue 
with God. 

(This is the first of a series of 
regular columns on child care and 
related subjects.—Eb. ) 
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‘a Rechteous, 
zo ARE Bold. 


“ DENIS O'DEA 
NORA O' MAHONY P. 3. KELLY LEN DOYLE 
IRENE HAYES 
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Staged by MR. DOWLING 


Susceb: Boon. Ghen. aa tensenk "$4.60, Mezz. $4.05; Bale. $3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 
1.75. emg ig “py $5.75; sg gy 60; Balc. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30. 
Wed. Mats., Orch. $3.45; Mezz. $3.45; Balc. $2. 90, 2.30, 1.75. Sat. Mats., Orch. 
en Ment. Sas, Bale. $3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Prices include tax. Make check or 
payable to HOLIDAY Theatre. Please enclose self-add d stamped | 


HOLIDAY THEATRE - Broadway and 47th St., N.Y. 36 
SEATS NOW ON SALE AT BOX OFFICE 
































“PERFECT!” « “GLOWING!” « ‘IRRESISTIBLE!’ 


—WN. Y. Times —Herald Tribune —WN. Y. World-Telegram 


CRADLE SONG 


CIRCLE IN THE SQUARE, 5 Sheridan Square (7 Ave. & W. 4 St.) Closed Mon. 
Reservations: OR 5-9437. Eves. Incl. Sun. 8:40. Mats. Sat. & Sun. 2:40 
































Earn money for your parish, school, sodality 
or Catholic action group by becoming a 
JUBILEE Agent. 


For agent’s kit and details write to: 


Peter Andrewes 

Field Manager 

JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 











A Catholic view of the 


Perhaps because Freud was a self- 
declared atheist—although ultimately 
he had to embrace the principle of 
Eros, or love, which he admitted had 
less in common with the erotic Gre- 
cian God than with Saint Paul’s con- 
cept of Charity—the last few decades 
have seen a good deal of guerrilla 
warfare, and a few head-on battles, 
between psychiatrists and theologians. 
Many psychiatrists, particularly psy- 
choanalysts, still reject Christianity 
and all other religions as psychologi- 
cal aberrations, and many Christians, 
particularly Catholics, still dismiss 
psychiatry as a spurious, charlatan 
sort of science. Meanwhile, however, 
many Catholic psychiatrists and the- 
ologians, working quietly and careful- 
ly, have been analyzing the relations 
between the two fields, inspecting their 
territorial claims, so to speak, and 
trying to determine whether war is 
inevitable. 

Faith, Reason and Modern Psychia- 
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NAND PSYCHIATRY 


house that Freud built 


land (Kenedy, $6), is a distin- 
guished and richly rewarding collec- 
tion of essays—half of them by prac- 
ticing psychiatrists, the other half by 
specialists in philosophy, theology 
and anthropology—aiming at a syn- 
thesis between what one priest has 
called “two bodies of truth or at least 
two methods or spirits of inquiry.” 
The writers do not pretend to give 
final answers—the editor makes it 
clear that these studies are essentially 
exploratory—but, in fact, they do pro- 
vide many incisive clues, they illumi- 
nate brilliantly the whole troubled 
border area between the two fields, 
and they show how ultimately the 
clash may, to the enormous benefit of 
mankind, be resolved. It is dangerous 
to generalize about such a subject, 
and the authors represented are all 
careful and tentative, but perhaps one 
may say that the mischief began when 
the psychiatrists, stimulated by the 
heady and, in many respects, legiti- 
mate discoveries of Freud, assumed 
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that they possessed not only a scien- 
tific technique but a philosophy, a 
metaphysics, and a theology or, more 
properly, an anti-theology. Lately, 
more and more psychiatrists have 
begun to become aware of the limits 
of their insights and techniques; they 
have begun to abandon the idea that 
religious people are mentally sick 
(“the true mystic is conscious of God 
present within the soul,” one of the 
contributors writes, “the mentally 
sick person is excessively conscious of 
self... and more or less unconscious 
of God and the environment”); and 
more and more psychiatrists—not 
only Catholic ones, who of course 
have known it all along—are coming 
to realize that man is by nature a 
religious creature. 

The contributors to this book—in- 
cluding Father John La Farge, S.J., 
who provides an excellent, lucid fore- 
word—have written what amounts to 
a sensitive, scholarly study of man, 
seen from the different but reconcil- 






Sigmund Freud—cigar, watch-chain and 
beard—the man who gave the 20th 
century mind something to ponder. 


























































A deeply inspiring 
book . . . the first full- 
length, modern story 
of the meaning behind 


THE 


MIRACLE 
OF 
LOURDES 


By RUTH CRANSTON 


Every year two million people 
make the pilgrimage to the 
great Shrine in southern France. 
They come from all parts of 
the world with one common 
longing—to be healed, to be 
made whole there at that simple 
altar. Cures have been reported 
of practically every known dis- 
ease—instant, permanent, com- 
plete cures. 


Mrs. Cranston, author of W orld 
Faith, visited the Shrine and 
talked with the religious and 
medical personnel, with the pil- 
grims themselves. She asked— 
Have major illnesses indeed 
been cured without treatment? 
How are the cures checked 
medically and by the Church? 
And now her firsthand report, 
including interviews with the 
actual “cures” themselves, not 
only answers these questions 
but reveals the meaning of 
Lourdes today for both the 
physically ill and all who are 
troubled in spirit. 


At all bookstores $4.50 
McGRAW-HILL 
























able points of view of the psychia- 
trist, the anthropologist, the theolo- 
gian and the philosopher. There are 
essays on the problems of the clinical 
psychiatrist (Dr. Braceland does this 
magnificently) ; the role of personal 
belief in psychiatry, by Dr. Rudolf 
Allers, who concludes that “the psy- 
chiatrist, even though he may be a 
religious man, does not have the task 
of preaching good tidings; but to him 
it is given to ‘prepare the ways of the 
Lord and make straight his paths’ ”; 
psychiatry and the existential crisis, 
by Dr. Juan J. Lépez Ibor; denials 
and assertions of religious faith, by 
Dr. Gregory Zilboorg; the spiritual 
aspects of psychotherapy, by Dr. Karl 
Stern. In addition there is a group of 
pieces, entitled “Essays toward Inter- 
penetration,” by Professor Vincent 
Edward Smith of Notre Dame’s Phi- 
losophy Department, Dorothy Don- 
nelly, an anthropologist who writes 
about man and his symbols, Dr. 
Pedro Lain Entralgo, who contributes 
an approach to a theology of illness, 
Father Noél Mailloux, who discusses 
psychology and spiritual direction, 
and Father Jordan Aumann, who 
writes on sanctity and neurosis. 

—Rosert Russet. 


The unity of the New Testament 
with the Old is something most 
Christians accept, but fewer acknowl- 
edge a basic consequence of that 
truth, which is that this same unity 
holds good for men, for Christians 
and Jews in whose living spirits, after 
all, the Books endure. If the fact of 
Christ sunders them, it also binds; if 
there is enmity and suspicion, there 
is also love, hidden and persuasive as 
though taught by a central, unifying 
Voice. And if it remains true that Rev- 
elation is unequally possessed, what 
does this mean but that a duty presses 
hard on the richer side—to teach, 
to understand, to share? In the work 
of the Seton Hall Institute of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies (JUBILEE, Oct., 
1955) such considerations are upper- 
most, and with the publication of the 
Institute’s first book, The Bridge, ed- 
ited by Father John M. Oesterreicher 
(Pantheon, $3.95), we have the first 
tangible results of its effort. 

The Bridge is a collection of essays, 





not all of equal merit, dealing with 
one or another aspect of the Jewish. 
Catholic situation, or “dialogue” as 
the editors call it. There are Biblical 
studies, examinations of certain con. 
temporary Jewish figures for the light 
they throw on spiritual truth, reports 
on some recent causes celébres (the 
Finaly Case in France, the fake Pro. 
tocols of the Elders of Zion), studies 
of Jewish religious practice and re. 
views of pertinent books. 

What they add up to is an earnest 
attempt, sometimes brilliantly suc. 
cessful, to cope with misunderstand. 
ing and to help create and preserve 
an atmosphere of affectionate commu. 
nication. One of the pieces that does 
this best, an essay I thought one of 
the two highlights of the book, is 
Raissa Maritain’s Abraham and the 
Ascent of Conscience. In tracing the 
“divine education” by which man was 
brought to conscious morality, it 
offers fascinating and invaluable in- 
sights into a host of problems—from 
the apparent “immorality” of many 
Old Testament acts to the nature of 
Adam and Eve’s knowledge of good 
and evil, both before and after the 
Fall. 


The other essay I liked most was 
Marc Chagall, Painter of the Cruci- 
fied, by Cornelia and Irving Sussman. 
On one level a discussion of the Chris- 
tian content in the work of a leading 
Jewish artist, it is even more an elo- 
quent portrait of the Jewish mind as 
it grapples with the obsessive pres- 
ence of Christ. 


And I should like also to mention 
Barry Ulanov’s Shylock: the Quality 
of Justice, and The Trail of the Mes- 
siah, by Hilaire Duesberg, 0.S.B. 
Both are well-written, original and 
rewarding. 

One article I didn’t like was an infe- 
rior study of the Protocols of Zion, 
the forgery which purported to be a 
blueprint for Jewish plans to seize 
world power. The editors admit that 
there are better accounts of the sub- 
ject, and they hint unmistakably that 
they printed this one because it was 
by a Catholic priest, from which we 
can only conclude that it is being 
offered as a sort of sop to Jewish 
readers (“See, not all of us believe 
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those nasty things about you”). As such 
it has no defense at all. 

If I add that I could have wished for 
more direct confrontations of the pas- 
sionate reality of the individual Jew 
struggling toward Christ (is it beyond 
the scope and purpose of The Bridge to 
include Jewish contributors? ), and less 
dry, scholarly exposition, that is of 
course a matter of personal preference. 
In any case, the virtues of The Bridge 
far outweigh its defects and I recom- 
mend it highly.—RicHarp GILMAN 


Tue VATICAN: Its organization, customs 
and way of life, by Jean Neuvecelle 
(Criterion, $4.50) , is a gossipy and con- 
tinually fascinating report on the work- 
ings of the world’s smallest state and 
its relationship with the Church at large. 
Neuvecelle is Vatican correspondent for 
a leading Paris newspaper, and in his 
years at Rome has picked up a great 
deal of inside and odd information 
which helps make this book probably 
the best of its kind. Though he is often 
concerned with such delightful and 
rather startling trivia as papal falli- 
bility (“The popes have the right to be 
wrong”), the cost of receiving the red 
hat (including a list of tips the new 
cardinal must proffer), Jesuit influence 
over the pope, the problem of turning 
modern words (bicycle, atom bomb, etc.) 
into Latin, the finances of the Holy See 
(the Vatican’s gold reserves are on de- 
posit with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and are at the disposition of 
J. P. Morgan & Co.), he also discusses 
a number of problems facing the Vati- 
can today, among them the adaptation 
of the Church to the modern world and 
the role of priesthood and laity, quot- 
ing from various reports and congresses. 
One particularly disturbing statement 
reported by Neuvecelle was made by 


_Fr. Wilhelm Schamoni, who had been 


at Dachau and had talked to thousands 
of religious who were in the concentra- 
tion camp. Father Schamoni, Neuve- 


celle says, formed the general impres- 


sion that many priests “have not grasped, 
in seminary or convent, the fact that the 
central problem of the religious life is 
utter self-abnegation.” 

—CHRISTOPHER. WOODHOUSE 


Tue First Decapent, by’ James Laver 
(Citadel, $3.75), is the first full-length 
biography in English of J. K. Huys- 
mans, the 19th century French writer 
known best for Against the Grain and 
Lé-Bas. Huysmans spent most of his life 
as a government functionary, .at the 
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same time leading a completely sepa- 
rate existence as a novelist and art critic. 
At first a follower of Zola and the nat- 
uralist school, he later became caught 
up in the Satanist orgies popular in 
Paris in the 1880’s and 90’s; the erotic, 
diabolical scenes he witnessed form the 
subjects of several of his works. After a 
sudden conversion to Catholicism, he 
became a strong though often quarrel- 
some apologist for the Church (he was 
enamored of Gregorian chant and Me- 
dieval art and waged an all-out war 
against sentimentalism in music and 
painting). In his last years, dying of 
cancer of the mouth, Huysmans bore 
his great suffering with the courage of 
a saint. Mr. Laver’s account, despite 
some needless and almost boring digres- 
sions into secondary characters and is- 
sues, is in general entertaining and in- 
formative, and is a necessary book for 
the understanding of Huysmans’ rather 
lurid works.—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


Hore or Despair, by A. M. Carré, O.P. 
(Kenedy, $3.50). Of the three theolo- 
gical virtues—faith, hope and charity— 


hope seems to be the least discussed ° 


by writers and possibly the most often 
sinned against by Christians, particu- 
larly today. Hope or Despair therefore 
fills a very large need in a day when 
human hope often seems little more 
than whistling in the dark or the defi- 
ant attitude of the hedonist. 

The author sees clearly that when all 
aspects of Christian living demand 
heroism and when mediocrity is no 
longer permitted (if indeed it ever 
was), sin against the theological virtue 
of hope is easy enough. We desperately 
need the assurance that theological 
hepe is literally born into us at Bap- 
tism, and that it is a free gift from God, 
giving us a sorely needed sense of sta- 
bility, “the first note of Christian hope.” 
But, Father Carré tells us, Christian 
hope is not solely an individual matter; 
it is the blessing of the holy people 
of God—‘a people on the march.” We 
may hope for eternal blessedness, not 
only for ourselves but for others, offer- 
ing our faith and our hope. 

Father Carré is perhaps at his best 
when he discusses despair—the tempta- 
tion and the sin. He distinguishes sharp- 
ly between the two, stressing the fact 
that the sin involves real malice, a real 
desire to break off relations with God, 
while the temptation is something al- 
most all of us experience almost as a 
condition of life. pet 

The translation of Hope or Despair 
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Garlic for Pegasus 
The Life gi Satay f Benito de 


+] e 

By Wilfred P. Schoenberg, S.J.— 
The incredible adventures of de 
Goes as he journeys to China are 
vividly portrayed. Here is a story 
of high adventure across the Roof 
of the World; the saga of the he- 
roic Jesuit “who sought Cathay and 
found Heaven.” $3.50 


Cleanse My Heart 


Meditations on the Sunday 
Gos 


By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J— 
Meaningful reflections on selected 
passages from the Sunday Gospels, 
arranged according to the liturgical 
seasons, and containing vital lessons 
on the spiritual life. This is a com- 
pilation of Father McCorry’s weekly 
columns “The Word,” which ap- 
peared in America. $2.75 


Franciscan Perfection 


By Césaire de Tours, O.F.M.Cap., 
trans. by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. 
—A sensitive translation presenting 
in English the rich iritual in- 
sights of de Tours’ scholarly yet 
eminently readable study of Fran- 
ciscan spirituality. The Poverello’s 
life becomes a living framework of 
ascetical and mystical principles. 


Striving for Perfection 


By L. Colin, C.SS.R., trans. by 
Kathryn Day Wyatt—This book 
urges all Religious to examine 
their way of life and set their sights 
on the objective of Christ’s teach- 
ing: true Christian perfection. The 
work is a precise and accurate de- 
scription of the essence of the re- 
ligious life. $3.50 


Meditations Before 
Mass 


By Romano Guardini, trans. by 
Elinor C. Briefs—Excellent medi- 
tation material, not only for priests, 
but for everyone who wishes to im- 
prove his spiritual life. Imbued with 
the real meaning of the Mass and 
the spirit of the liturgical move- 
ment, the author makes his readers 
think in terms of spiritual realities. 


\ 3. 


When You Pray 


By Richard Klaver, O.S.C—In 
answering the disciples who desired 
to be taught to pray, our Lord gave 
to us all the supremely perfect 
prayer, the Our Father. In this com- 
mentary the author traces the theo- 
logical background of the petitions, 
and demonstrates that this prayer 
fits every mind and mood. $3.50 
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LUXURIOUS, ALL-INCLUSIVE 
MOTOR COACH TOURS 
6, 7, 9, and 12 DAYS 
AT LESS THAN $10 PER DAY! 


TYPICAL TOUR... 


6 DAYS—Dublin, Wexford, Cork, Blarney 
Castle, Killerney, Ring of Kerry, Dublin. 


$5 6*° INCLUDING 


all transportation, hotels, 
meals, admissions—even tips! 
Also 12-DAY TOURS of ALL Ireland. 





SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION DURING 
AN TOSTAL PERIOD 
Ask about Thrift Tour Tickets— 
good on all rail services. 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, OBTAIN ALL YOUR 
IRISH RAIL AND BUS TRANSPORTATION 
AND RESERVATIONS AT CIE HOTELS. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
Tour folder and map on request from 


IRISH RAILWAYS 


9 Rockefeller Plaze * New York 20, N. Y. 
CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES « TORONTO 
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“In New York City about one 
of every four baptized persons 
is probably Spanish - American. 
They arrive . . . with the Cross 
about their necks and in their 
hearts . . . but with no priests to 
attend their migrations. Theirs is 
the first such Catholic group in 
the history of American Migra- 
tion.” 

—FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


SPIRITUAL CARE OF THE 


PUERTO RICAN MIGRATION 


The first official report on a 
major modern problem, its 
cause, and the Church’s re- 
sponse to it. From 16 Ameri- 
can dioceses. Sociological and 
statistical data. An invaluable 
aid for anyone who deals with 
the Puerto Rican problem— 
priests, social workers, com- 
munity leaders. An important 
document. 

$4.75 


Paulist Press 
401 W. 59th St. 
New York, N.Y. 











is not particularly good, with the re- 
sult that the prose is often wordy and 
involved. Still, this should not keep one 
from working through to the hearten- 
ing truths underneath. What might keep 
readers away is the book’s cost: $3.50 
is surely an excessive—and, for many, 
prohibitive—price for a book of only 
107 pages.—JANET KNIGHT 


THe Nun, by Margaret Trouncer 
(Sheed & Ward, $3.50), draws a care- 
ful portrait of Saint Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, the 17th century French girl 
to whom the vision of the Sacred Heart 
appeared. Margaret’s dialogue of love 
with Christ began when she was a 
child, as did her sufferings at the hands 
of petty and malicious women. When 
she entered the Visitation convent at 
Paray the other nuns continued the 
spiteful persecution begun by her rela- 
tives. Many of the sisters were incorri- 
gible shrews, several seemed _ totally 
lacking in vocation, and others were so 
pharisaical that they failed completely 
to understand Margaret’s direct and 
simple absorption in God. All were 
amused by her asceticism, annoyed at 
her visions, and infuriated by her hu- 
mility. Eventually, Margaret was sent 
a friend, the Jesuit Claude de la Colom- 
biére, who became her confessor, be- 
lieved in her visions, and ultimately 
helped spread devotion to the Sacred 
Heart through observance of the Holy 
Hour and reception of Holy Commu- 
nion on First Fridays. 

Mrs. Trouncer’s fictionalized biog- 
raphy is a scholarly one, and if she 
is sometimes over-rapturous, she never 
sentimentalizes or obscures the saint’s 
thorny, pain-ridden vocation. She has 
done Margaret Mary an immense serv- 
ice by deftly revealing the hard core of 
total love in suffering from which de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart sprang. 

—Oona Burke 


THE Outspoken Ones, by Dom Hubert 
Van Zeller (Sheed & Ward, $3.00), is 
a rich, interpretive book about the 
twelve minor prophets of Israel and Ju- 
da—their world, their personalities and 
their messages. From Osee, called the 
“lover” because he persisted in charity 
throughout the most excruciating of 
lives, to Amos, the wild shepherd who 
picked figs, to Jonas, the very human 
“reluctant prophet,” we see God’s in- 
spiration at work, urging these men to 
speak their messages unrelentingly. In 
their varied stories we can trace the 
bold theme the Lord chose for each— 
frustration, or melancholy, loneliness, 


VACATION 
TRAVEL PLANS? 


You can insure your travel 
pleasure if you give it enough 
advance consideration. And this 
is not too soon to choose be- 
tween the crush and crowd of 
customary routes where you can’t 
see the natives for the tourists, 
or to decide in favor of a unique 
travel experience. 

Such an experience is a tour 
of South America with its con- 
trasts of tropical splendor and 
growing cities. In addition, there 
is the cultural communion shared 
by Catholics everywhere and so 
widely manifest in Latin America 
that an American Catholic feels 
he “belongs” there. Ancient 
shrines and churches are land- 
marks on your itinerary in the 
cities of Caracas... Trinidad... 
Belem .. . Rio de Janiero. . . Sao 
Paulo . . . Igassu Falls . . . Asun- 
cion . . . Montevideo . . . Buenos 
Aires . . . Nine cities . . . six 
countries, where your American 
dollar, at favorable exchange 
rates, takes you further. 

Your magic carpet is supplied 
by Latin America’s largest air- 
line, BRAZILIAN INTERNATION- 
AL AIRLINES, on whose modern 
aircraft every comfort and lux- 
ury is tendered by smiling poly- 
lingual attendants. Yet the costs 
are amazingly low, at least 25% 
lower than any other airline. 
Check and compare these round 
trip rates: New York to Rio: 
$554.30, or New York to Buenos 
Aires: $656.30 on special ex- 
cursion rates. Plan now to enjoy 
your next vacation. Send for your 
copies of beautiful brochures and 
schedules to plan a truly mem- 
orable adventure. Write: 


Mr. Howard 
BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
MuUrray Hill 2-9070 
other offices: Washington, Miami, 
Chicago—or 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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All the 
JUBILEEs 


you can 
read in a 
lifetime 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in 
order to promote and publish JuBILEE, offers 50,000 
non-voting Class A shares, each share (par value $1) 
sold exclusively in combination with one 1-year 
subscription, at $5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering of 
charter packages. They are being offered directly 
by the Corporation. The expenses connected with 
this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). A complete prospectus may be obtained 
through the magazine’s offices at 377 Fourth Avenue, 
‘ New York 16. 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt 
from registration, they have not been registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission; but 
such registration, if available, does not indicate the 
securities have been either approved or disapproved 
by the Commission or that the Commission has 
considered the accuracy of the statements in this 
communication. 
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@For many of its readers JUBILEE occupies a very special 


position: it is the magazine, Catholic or secular, they most 
appreciate. And there is another way in which JUBILEE’s 
relationship to its readers is unique: many thousands of 
persons own the magazine through having bought stock in 
the corporation which publishes it. Whether enthusiasts, 
part-owners, or both, these readers share a continuing con- 
cern with JUBILEE’s welfare and/or a particular sense of 
participation in its operation. 

For those who want both never to be without JUBILEE and 
to play an active role in its development, we’ve set up a new 
plan—a Lifetime Subscription and a number of stock-shares 
in one package. Here are the details: 

THE SUBSCRIPTION: 12 monthly issues for the rest of your 

life. 

THE STOCK: 20 shares of Class A (non-voting) stock, with 

a par value of $1 each. 

THE cost: $100. 

Among the advantages of becoming a lifetime subscriber 
are these: 

1. You are spared the entire renewal-problem. JUBILEE 
will keep coming to you year after year without any 
interruption. 

2. You will receive special low rates on Christmas gift 
subscriptions. 

3. Your stock shares will draw dividends as they are de- 
clared. 

Less tangible, perhaps, but equally meaningful is the grat- 
ification you'll get from making a spiritual and personal 
investment in a project designed to spread the word of 
the Lord God, in all its glory, to the farthest ranges of 
His world. 


To the Publishers of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please enter my name as a lifetime subscriber to JUBILEE. [] Enclosed 
is $100.00. [1] Bill me later. I understand that JUBILEE will send me 20 
shares of Class A stock, and that I shall be eligible for reduced gift 
rates and other benefits. 


NAME 


















or the striving for perfection—emphati- 
cally and artfully plucked out. 
—Banpara La Rosa 


Sun ano Suapow, by Marcel Breuer 
(Dodd, Mead & Company, $7.50), sums 
up, through statements, essays and pho- 
tographa, the work of one of the leading 
architects of our age. Breuer's discov- 
eries during his Bauhaus days have be- 
come standard fare, and his brilliant 
solutions of the problems of modern 
housing and building (including the 
new Saint John’s Benedictine Abbey in 
Collegeville) are having a salutary ef- 
fect upon the living habits of all kinds 
of people. Even if you've never had a 
single thought before about the kind 
of buildings you live and work in, you 
should take a look into Sun and Shad- 
ow. Might be quite a pleasant surprise. 

—CuristorHer WoopHouse 


Surprising Mystics, by Herbert Thurs- 
ton (Regnery, $3.95). A highly recom. 
mended study of hysterics, imposters 
and saints, affected, afflicted or gifted, 
as the case might be, with such phe- 
nomena as stigmata, clairvoyance and 





Integrity magazine | 


invites you to read its 
two most popular reprints 


e MARRIAGE AND BIRTH 
—64 page booklet which includes 
Ed Willock’s classic Marriage for 
Keeps and Fr. Frederick Klueg’s 
article Marriage and Rhythm (a 
clear, concise exposition of the lat- 
est papal teaching on Rhythm with 
practical applications). Of special 
interest to married and engaged 
couples, priests engaged in Cana 
work, doctors, teachers and nurses. 
e SINGLE WOMEN—“4 page 
booklet which contains these ar- 
ticles: Sex and the Single Woman, 
Single Men—Afraid to Marry?, The 
Needs of Single Women, A Dedica- 
ted Single Life, Loneliness, Women 
in Political Life, Married and Sin- 
gle, Edith Stein on Womanhood. 
These reprints are 50 cents 
each—40 cents for orders of 
ten or more. Please enclose 
payment with order. 
aaa eeeelliaeedineellae ceeeedceedoaeeaeee 
Integrity, 157 East 38th St., New York 16 
Enclosed is $ 
0) Send me both reprints. 














0 Send me copies of Marriage and 
Birth. 

0 Send me _ copies of Single Women. 

Name. 

Address. 








luminosities. The book, whose purpose 
is to determine the relationship of such 
charismata to true sanctity, is one of 
Father Thurston's last works, and was 
assembled from his notes by a colleague. 


How Far THE Promisep Lanp? by Wal- 
ter White (Viking, $3.50). A summing 
up and last testament by the late sec- 
retary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
Calmly appraising the progress Negroes 
have made toward winning equality and 
full recognition in America, White ends 
on an optimistic note, but not before 
some pointed warnings against compla- 
cency,. 


Justice, by Joseph Pieper (Pantheon, 
$2.75). A discussion of the ideal of 
justice, its forms, limits and applica- 
bilities, by one of the clearest, most 
forceful philosophic minds writing to- 
day. Those who have read Pieper’s For- 
titude and Temperance or his Leisure, 
The Basis of Culture will know what to 
expect. Those who haven’t should be 
prepared for a rigorous examination, 
based on Saint Thomas but not slav- 
ishly so, of a central metaphysical truth, 
one that is essential for us to under- 
stand.—R.G. 


Hinatrre Betitoc, by J. B. Morton 
(Sheed & Ward, $3.00). An excellent 
memoir by one of Belloc’s close friends, 
which captures the essence of this great 
shaggy man. One of the unsuspected 
aspects of Belloc that Mr. Morton re- 
veals is that for all his rough, ursine 
joviality and his outward show of en- 
joying life, Belloc was often a sad and 
lonely man, and under great strain dur- 
ing his last years.—C.W. 


ParisH Priest, by Eugene Masure (Fi- 
des, $3.75) is a great book for priests, 
as well as for anyone who wants to 
probe deeper into the nature, beauty 
and dignity of the priesthood. 


CaTHOLIc ACTION AND THE ParisH, by 
Abbé G. Michonneau and Abbé R. 
Meurice (Newman, $2.25), takes the 
position that the parish is the universal 
Church in miniature, urging the priest 
not to concentrate his efforts on the 
“saved” alone, but to work for all who 
may be within the boundaries of the 
parish. Although it covers much of the 
same ground, and less thoroughly, as 
Abbé Michonneau’s famed Revolution 
in a City Parish, the new volume is a 
good basic work about the core of 
Christian life. 


LETTERS FROM Baron Friepricn yoy 
Hucer to a Niece (Regnery, $3.75) js 
a reissue of one of the most famoys 
spiritual works of the 1920's. Von Hiigel, 
son of an Austrian diplomat and a Scots. 
woman, grew up as an Englishman, a 
testy one. Famed for his wit, intellect and 
doughty Catholicity, he became one of 
his era’s greatest figures; an Anglican 
hishop called him “the most learned 
man living,” as undoubtedly he was, 
The letters were written to his niece 
from 1918 until his death in 1925, with 
the primary aim of instructing her in 
the essential Catholic truths, but with 
no intention of forcing her conversion, 
From the evidence of the letters the 
Baron knew spiritual suffering in its 
greatest rigors, and it is for this reason 
that they are so important to the mod- 
ern intellectual.—C.W. 


Cervantes, by Sebastian Juan Arbo 
(Vanguard, $4.00). A somewhat super- 
ficial but still informative biography of 
one of the undoubted giants of litera. 
ture. ‘Actually, not too much is known 
about Cervantes, so Senor Arbo, a 
Spanish novelist, fills out his book with 
historical material that sets the author 
of Don Quixote in his time and place. 


REPRINTS AND REISSUES 


THe Satin Supper, by Paul Claudel 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.50). A re-issue 
of the play many consider Claudel’s 
masterpiece. A colossal affair, really 
meant to be read rather than staged, 
its argument is that “all things minis- 
ter to a Divine Purpose,” its setting 
is Spain at the end of the 16th century, 
and its action is much too complicated 
and rich to be sketched here. 


PHILOSOPHY AND CIVILIZATION IN THE 
Mippte Aces, by Maurice De Wulf 
(Dover Publications, $1.50). A paper- 
bound reprint of a work of scholar- 
ship which after almost 35 years re- 
mains astonishingly fresh and pleasant 
to read. It would be hard to think of a 
better introduction to the subject for 
those who lack formal training. 


THe WANDERING ScHotars, by Helen 
Waddell (Anchor Books, $1.15). An- 
other in the distinguished Anchor line, 
this one about the lyric poets who 
roamed Europe during the Middle 
Ages writing secular Latin songs at @ 
time when nearly all writing was by 
and for ecclesiastics. By the author of 
The Desert Fathers. 
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“The importance of the Catholic 
Press is not yet understood. Neither 
the faithful nor the clergy give it 
the attention they should. The old 
sometimes say that it is something 
new, and that in the past souls were 
saved without troubling themselves 
about reading. These short-sighted 
people do not consider that in the 
past the poison of the bad press was 
not spread everywhere, and that in 
consequence the antidote of a good 
press was not equally necessary. 

“It is not a question of the past. 
We are not living in the past; we 
are living today. It is a fact that 
Christian people are corrupted, 
deceived and poisoned by impious 
reading ...In vain will you build 
churches, preach missions, found 
schools; all your works, all your 
efforts will be destroyed if you 
cannot at the same time wield the 
defensive and offensive weapon of 
a press that is Catholic, loyal and 





sincere. 


“To be a Catholic, to call 
oneself a Catholic, nay, to belong 
to Catholic organizations and 
associations, and at the same time 
to be indifferent to the interests 
of the Catholic press, is a patent 


absurdity.” 


Each year the Church devotes the month of 
February to publicizing its own press, encourag- 
ing its 32,000,000 American members to add 
Catholic magazines, newspapers and books to 
their informational and cultural reading. 

As part of the campaign, JUBILEE has set up spe- 
cial free kits for anyone interested in publicizing 
JUBILEE for Catholic Press Month in parishes, 
schools or offices, sodalities or other Catholic 
action groups. 

JUBILEE, as you may know, has won numer- 
ous Catholic Press Association Awards (as well as 
several in the secular field) for the excellence of 
its material and presentation, and is therefore 
particularly well suited to those many Catholics 
(and non-Catholics) who usually shy away from 
Catholic publications. To enable more people to 
read JUBILEE regularly, low rates have been estab- 
lished which make it possible for groups of vari- 
ous kinds to subscribe at substantial savings. 

To obtain JUBILEE’S free Catholic Press Month 
kit (sample issues, promotional material and order 
forms), merely fill in the coupon at the right and 
mail immediately. Please be sure to indicate 
approximately how many people you want to give 
the material to. 


—Pius X 
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, OC Please send me your free Catholic Press Month kit. I 


rate group subscription plan. 





NAME 


need material for about _____-____. people. 


C Please send me information about your special reduced- 





PARISH, SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 





STREET 








CITY ZONE 





This offer good only until March 15. 


STATE 





Philodendrons, philosophy and the full, full life : 


However austere your quarters, you’d be surprised what 
a plant and a shelf of books will do. JUBILEE offers a 


hand. We can’t supply the plant, but the books we can— 
through our increasingly popular BooK cLus. The books 
described below are all significant contemporary works. 
They’re original hard-cover editions, whose list prices 
total $27.00—but they’re yours, plus a bonus book, for 
only $10.00. Brighten up that cold room . . . send in your 


BOOK CLUB subscription now. 


You'll receive these books 


CHOIR OF MUSES, »y Etienne 
Gilson. A fascinating inquiry into the 
ways women have inspired great 
writers, by one of our age’s most 
solid and most readable philosophers. 
Includes a remarkable final chapter 
on “The Artist and the Saint.” (List 
price, $3.50) 


A TREASURY OF EARLY CHRIS- 
TIANITY, edited by Anne Fremantle 
A big, magnificent selection of writ - 
ings from the first centuries of the 
Christian era. Here are the letters, 
essays, poetry, meditations and creeds 
which shaped the West's faith and 
its literature. (List price, $6.00) 


SELECTION I, edited by Cecily Hast - 
ings and Donald Nicholl. A_ wide- 
ranging and provocative collection of 
articles from English and furopean 
journals that give the latest Catholic 
opinion in many branches of thought. 
Among the contributors are Josef 
Pieper and Victor White, O.P. (List 
price, $3.00) 


THE WEAKLING AND THE EN- 
EMY. and THERESE, by Francois 
Mauriac. Three of the French mas- 
ter’s most significant novels. Winner 
of the Nobel Prize for literature. 
Mauriac has been called the world’s 
greatest Catholic man of letters, a 
writer whom no literate person can 
afford to miss. (List price, $6.00) 


THE ASCENT TO TRUTH, by Thomas 
Merton. A study of mysticism and, 
more particularly, of the mystical 
doctrine of Saint John of the Cross, 
by one of America’s most outstanding 
Catholic writers. (List price, $3.50) 


LETTERS OF ERIC GILL, edited by 
Walter Shewring. An extensive selec- 
tion of communications on art, so- 
ciety, work and thought, by a con- 
temporary who had a great deal of 
influence on all of them. Illustrated 
by examples of calligraphy and by 
‘rawings. (List price, $5.00) 


FREE 
“The Tears of the Blind 


Lions,” poems by Thomas 
Merton, as your bonus 

for joining JUBILEE’s 
Book Club 


JUBILEE Book Club 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


(] Enclosed is $10. Please enroll me as a membet 
of JUBILEE’s Book Club. I understand that I am 
to receive the seven hooks described above plus th 
bonus book. You will send me one selection pet 
month for six months (in one case the selection com 
prises two books). My first book will be shipped 
about January 15, 1956. 











Giy ..: 
NOTE: 


Zone 


SUBILEE’s editors reserve the right to substitute other books 
necessary, and to ship the selections in any convenient ordef. 


State 
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